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“The Latest Arrivals,” odene 1 by Montana hentine artist E. S. Paxson, 1904. 
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THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL COVER: Unforunately the full format of the magnificent 1913 oil 
painting, The Roundup, does not fit within the narrow confines of our cover space. Here 
below is the Cowboy Artist’s classic depiction of that famous open-range institution, the 
spring roundup, in the days when multitudinous bovine carrying the brands of all the 
mighty outfits on a vast range were sorted, counted and the calves branded. This might 
have been The Big Dry, Shonkin, Musselshell, Milk River, Judith Basin or many others. But 
wherever it was, no one ever captured it so graphically, so accurately, and above all so 
artistically, as did C. M. R. 
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Ir WAS Buffalo Bill Cody who said that 
American cowpunchers were the best horse- 
men in the world. Cedy, himself, was some 
shakes as a rider. As a youngster, he once 
rode over three hundred miles in less than a 
day, exhausting twenty horses. Then, at the 
age of sixty, he climbed aboard a_buck- 
ing bronco, and stuck for a creditable two 
minutes. ! 


But Cody’s statement was not a self ref- 
erence. Neither was he thinking of the 
run-of-the-mill waddy. More than likely 
the famous scout, Indian fighter and show- 
man was giving a pat on the back to the 
men who had ridden with him in his 
famed Wild West Show—the unheralded 
riders who helped him re-create the saga 
of the wild and wooly West for the delight 
of millions. 

The backbone of all the highly adver- 
tised “West” shows was a hard core of 
little known riders, who, week after week, 
cast their lot against the meanest, most 
devilish horseflesh that money could buy 
and the sparing of a quirt lash over the 
head could maintain. Easily, Cody could 
have been thinking of commercial busters 
such as Ed Botsford,? who today, at the 
age of eighty-seven, resides out on the 
high plains of Texas in the town of Little- 
field. During two decades of his thirty- 
seven years in show business, Botsford 
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BUFFALO BILL'S 


BRONC FIGHTER 


By Roy Sylvan Dunn 


rode at least four thousand buck-jumpers 
—two a day, every other day, seven 
months a year for twenty years! And, 
readily, this old cowpoke can recall a heap 
of other accomplishments, a host of inter- 
esting characters he has known and a lot 
of places he has been, but he “allows as 
how” his feet do not itch any more. 

The rather nomadic life that Botsford 
embarked upon at an early age, and that, 
prior to his sojourn in show business, car- 
ried him through the Indian territory, 
west Texas, and Montana was not at all 
uncommon for the times. Born of farm 
parents in Rantoul, Illinois, on June 22, 
1869, Botsford drifted westward as a teen- 
ager and quickly began to acquire the 
frontier savvy that was to sustain him for 
the major portion of his long active life. 

It was in the land of the Choctaws that 
Botsford got his first job. The St. Louis 
and San Francisco railroad was being laid 
through the Indian country from Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, to Paris, Texas. With his 
saddle horse and bed horse, Botsford’s 
assignment was to ride twenty miles down 
the construction route to “take the time of 
the sub-contractors.” On the following 
day he would make the return trip. 

With the completion of the track in 
1887,* Botsford crossed the Red River into 
Texas. At Abilene, a young, bustling ship- 
ping point for cattle, sheep, and buffalo 
bones, he purchased a new saddle and 
then continued further westward with all 














A very much alive 87-year-old Texan, Ed Botsford, 
packed a lot of living into his eventful years as a 


show ring cowboy. 


of his worldly possessions—a pistol, a 
rope, a pocket knife, a bed roll, a “war 
bag” (containing a few clothes), his two 
horses and the new saddle. 


At this time, the famed Slaughter Cow 
outfit was operating extensively in west 
Texas, a windy world of endless prairie 
and sky. Colonel C. C. Slaughter was 
Texas’ first native-born cattle king.* At 
the peak of his career he ran thousands 
of “Lazy S” cattle on some two million 
acres. This made him the Lone Star 
State’s largest individual taxpayer. Just 
prior to Botsford’s arrival, Slaughter had 
established headquarters at the headwa- 
ters of the Colorado River and had begun 
a sizeable roundup. Botsford was hired as 
a cowhand. He spent about a year, sleep- 
ing out each night, helping gather the 
2,300 Longhorns that were divided into 
four herds and pointed toward Montana in 
1888. Dan Kyle was boss and Botsford 
was a driver for him. 


‘Elizabeth Jane Leonard and Julia Cody Goodman, Buf- 
falu Bill: King of the Old West, (New York, 1955), 
276. 


* Unless otherwise indicated, this article is based upon 
materials obtained from Ed Botsford, Route 1, Little- 
field, Texas; the bulk of the information was tape 
recorded and filed in the Southwest Collection, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Walter Prescott Webb, Editor-in-Chief, The Handbook 
of Texas, (Austin, 1952), II, 334. 


‘Lewis Nordyke, Great Roundup, (New York, 1955), 19. 
And, according to The Handbook, 618, Christopher 
Columbus Slaughter was born in Sabine County, Texas, 
on February 9, 1837, and was “a hand” with cattle at 
an early age; his rise as a cattle king was phenomenal. 
Another good reference, a master of arts thesis, “Or- 
ganization and Development of Dawson County to 
1917” by Leona Marguerite Gelin, Texas, (Texas 
Technological College, 1937), relates that Slaughter, in 
1880, purchased 400,000 acres in Borden County, Texas, 
for $1.00 an acre and sold 1,000 head of fat steers at 
$78.00 a head three years later; his old Buffalo 
Headquarters on the South Plains was the scene of 
many a cowboy ball; from a hundred miles away 
people congregated there to dance at Christmas. Ir- 
regardless of the season, the doors of the house were 
never locked. Botsford worked for Slaughter in what 
is now the Midland-Odessa area. He recalls that there 
were four trail herds and 2,300 head of Longhorns; 
it is not clear if each herd had 2,300 head or if that 
number was divided into four herds. From the way 
he tells it the latter seems to have been the case. 





Left, above Botsford on his favorite horse, Baldy, after his days with Buffalo Bill. Once at the 101 Ranch, he 
roped a huge buffalo bull from this mount and threw him twice in succession. Below: Botsford and Indians 
participating in the Indian emigant-train-raid act of the 101 Show at Kansas City about 1930. 

















As was often the case in trail herding, 
the slow-paced, seven-month trip—steeped 
with inclement weather and stampedes— 


was hard on the men. But the cattle 
thrived. Early each morning the bed and 
chuck wagons were trotted out to make 
the next camp so that the Dutch-oven- 
beef, the sour dough biscuits, the potatoes 
and beans would be ready when the hun- 
gry trailers caught up. If drinking water 
was scarce, the men drank the juice from 
canned tomatoes. Night duty entailed two 
hours on and two hours off with each man 
keeping his pistol handy. Habitually, the 
puncher’s first concern on arising was to 
get his gun on, even before his boots. 
The only Indians encountered, strangely 
enough, were Idaho Bannacks. This was 
after they reached Montana and not of 
serious consequence.° 

Throughout that first hard northern 
Montana winter, Botsford was a line rider 
with the Slaughter cattle as they thick- 
ened their tallow on the ranch’s vast hold- 
ings in the Milk River region.° In the spring 
he was sent to the Bear’s Paw country to 
look for strays. It was here that Botsford 
met Charlie Russell, a night hawk for an 





’ Botsford states that this was at Fort Fadiman, obviouslv 
an error. 

“It is well established that Texas cattlemen spread out 
all over the West. Botsford recalls that many Texans 
were in Montana then. 

* Several years ago Botsford related this story to J. Frank 
Dobie who wrote it up for the San Antonio Light, 
September 11, 1949. For a different version see Charles 

M. Russell, A Biography, (Pasadena, 1948), 122. 





At the Texas Tech College Museum, Botsford and 
Mrs. Jo Robnett examine the ticket to the World’s 
Fair which he never used. 





association of cowmen known as _ the 
Bear’s Paw Pool. That winter, 1889-90, 
Botsford and Russell joined four other 
punchers—Bob Tingley, Tommy Kernan, 
Kid (Con) Price and Charlie Stuart. Call- 
ing themselves the “starved six,” they 
holed up in a rented, one room shack in 
the small town of Chinook on the Milk 
River.‘ They had a stove, a pine table, and 
pine-box seats which they shifted around 
at night to clear the floor for their bed 
rolls. As their credit wore thin, Botsford 
went to work on a daily coal route; once 
a week, Tommy Kernan played his French 
harp for dancing at the school house, after 
which the hat was passed; while Russell 
worked in an unheated shed attached to 
the Bank Saloon painting pictures which, 
about once a month, he sent down state to 
Great Falls in return for a few dollars 
each. These three sources of revenue 
brought in meager, but sufficient grub and 
whiskey for the all-for-one and one-for-all 
group of roustabout cowboys.* 

For five years Botsford worked cattle 
and rode the winter grub line in Montana. 
Then in 1893, he was afforded an oppor- 
tunity that changed his life, radically. He 
was then with the D H S outfit, working 
under a man named Concorse (?) who was 
about to ship to Chicago thirty-two sixty- 
foot cars of Longhorns with each car con- 
taining thirty-five head. Would Botsford 
like to see the “Windy City?” Sure 


* Botsford recalls as do most old-timers, that Russell wore 


a [Red River Breed] sash and kept a lump of mold- 
ing wax in his vest pocket. The artist was constantly 
working the wax into figures—an elk, bear, Indian, 
horse, or pig, without looking at the wax. In 1910, 
the Buffalo Bill Show was opening at the old Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York. From a distance 
30tsford spotted the “straw-like hair” of Russell in 
the crowd and went over to greet him. The next day 
Russell brought him a self-portrait that Botsford later 


sold tu J. Frank Dobie for $200. Russell pictured 
himself in water colors on a bay horse, the one he kept 
for years, and he wrote the following note thereon to 
Botsford. “Friend Ed. The above sketch shows me 


and my old hoss we are both has-beens though there 
was a day when this pony was some cow hoss, but 
time has played hell with both of us, I don’t doubt he 
tells his cyuse friends what a whirl wind he was an 
Ed Im not the kid you knew and rode with 20 years 
ago on ‘the bear paw’ range. I never was a lok (?) 
but today Im plum harmless but Ed cow business is 
almost history now an theres no need for men like 
us, you punch cows in a show and I ride on canvas. 
Your old compatherie, Russ.” 









































Botsford admires the statue of old show crony Will 
Rogers riding Soapsuds, now located on the campus 
of Texas Tech at Lubbock. 





enough! And he did. As a result, he spent 
the next thirty-seven years of his life 
traipsing around the country like a tum- 
bleweed with a tail wind. 

After the cattle were in the stockyards, 
Botsford decided, on October 21, 1893, to 
take in the Buffalo Bill Show. He had 
hopes of seeing an old Montana crony, one 
Phil Smith, who had been hired as a bronc 
rider by Col. Cody sometime back in Sher- 
idan, Wyoming. Erroneously, Botsford 
thought the show was at the World’s Fair. 
The ticket he purchased to the “World’s 
Columbian Exposition” was of no value” 
when he discovered that Buffalo Bill’s ex- 
travaganza was down the street, in compe- 
tition with the Fair. 

In due time, Botsford did find Smith, 
who promptly urged him to try out for a 
vacancy in the troupe. So it was that be- 
tween performances, and shortly before 
the end of a highly successful season, 
Colonel Cody selected a dapple grey with 
a mean streak for Botsford to ride. 

Botsford was twenty-four, hearty, virile 
and a splendid specimen of a man.'’ In 
authentic range fashion, he pounded leath- 
er the best he could, raking with his spurs 
and slashing the animal with a quirt. The 
Colonel offered Botsford a job, but he re- 
minded him to never again hit a pitching 
horse over the head, as it would take the 
“outlaw” out of him and make him unsuit- 
able for show work." 

The original “West” show originated 
July 4, 1882, at Colonel Cody’s North 
Platte, Nebraska ranch when Buffalo Bill 
staged a celebration for his neighbors, fea- 


This ticket, “World’s Columbian Exposition. Expressly 
for Manhattan Day, October 21, 1893,” was preserved 
by Botsford and later deposited in the museum at 
lexas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

[he Reading Daily Times and Dispatch, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, May 13, 1904. 

Botsford admits that he admired Cody in spite of the 
fact that the Colonel was edgy and a bit hard-boiled. 
“Leonard and Goodman, Buffalo Bill, 234. 


Tbid., 235. 
" Tbid., 243. 
“It is Botsford’s opinion that the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus once owned a controlling interest in the Buffalo 
Bill Show. 


turing “roping, riding and shooting.”'* Al- 
though the American Frontier was in its 
last decade, the true Old West was not 
to run out its string until after the turn 


of the century. Hungrily, the American 
Public yearned for a taste of the buffalo- 
Indian-cowboy panorama and they wanted 
it served-up while current like freshly 
butchered beef, red and raw. For such a 
iob, Buffalo Bill was a natural. No one 
knew better than he how to authentically 
stage the exciting personages, parapher- 
nalia and events of the true Old West. On 
May 17, 1883, Cody’s show went on the 
road for the first time, ovening in 
Omaha.'* As a gauge of the venture’s suc- 
cess, the show played to over a million 
customers and netted a neat $100,000 dur- 
ing the first five months of 1885;'* it took 
thirteen heavily-booked seasons before it 
could work its way west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Cody received high-echelon assistance 
from his friend, counselor and erstwhile 
associate, Major John M. Burke; also, from 
James A. Bailey, veteran circus man who 
joined the show at an early date;'* and 
from Major Gordon W. (Pawnee Bill) Lil- 
lie, who was with the show in 1883 and 
1885 and who was a partner with Buffalo 
Bill in the “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and 
Pawnee Bill’s Far East Show” beginning 
in 1910. Under these “two Bills” the show 
had varying but world-renowned success 
until August 21, 1913, when it was sold at 
auction.'® Until the end Buffalo Bill was 


"Leonard and Goodman, Buffalo Bill, 279. 
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An excellent, early 1900 photograph of Bill Cody and many of his famed troopers at Pawnee, Oklahoma. Bots- 
ford identifies some of the principals as: Maj. John Burke, third from left; famed side-show entrepreneur Harry 
Wilson. second from left; Col. Cody at side of car; to his left, Mr. and Mrs. Pawnee Bill Lillie; and at far right, 

Jose’ Barrera, great Mexican horseman. 





a striking figure and a drawing card. In 
1916 he joined the 101 Ranch Show and 
made several “final appearances” prior to 
his retirement in November, 1916, and his 
subsequent death, January 10, 1917."* 


In general, all three shows—the Buffa'o 
Bill, the Pawnee Bill and the Miller 
Brothers 101 Ranch Show—were similar 
in travel routes, performances and type of 
personnel. Botsford, who was successively 
an employee of all three shows, recalls 
that a given show traveled the same route 
about every third year. The 1895 tour for 
the Buffalo Bill Show included 131 stands 
in 190 days with two trains transporting 
the 700 showmen over 9,000 miles.'* In 
1927, the 101 Ranch Show season began 
April 23-24 with a Grand Assembly at the 
Miller ranch in Marland, Oklahoma. After 
a five-day sojourn in St. Louis, the show 
moved into Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Ohio; followed by stops in Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New Jersey, as well as 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. All in all, the show played in 
131 small and large towns over a 10,232 
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mile route; it closed out the season on Oc- 
tober 17, 1927, at Oklahoma City.”'® 
The arrival of a West show into a town 
was a great event. After the canvass men, 
roughnecks and cowboys had unloaded the 
train the townspeople were usually treat- 
ed to a parade. This was a sight to be for- 
ever cherished for those who got a glimpse 
of Buffalo Bill out in front on his beauti- 
ful white horse. The following account, 
concerning Pawnee Bill’s show and its im- 
pact on a community, is summarized from 
an undated newspaper clipping from a 
Rushville, Indiana, paper: *° 
The show arrived here from Marion 
early Sunday morning and pitched its 
tents on the West Third Street grounds, 
west of the L E & W station. It is esti- 
mated that half the city visited the 
show grounds at some time Sunday. The 
stream of curious people began early 
and continued until nightfall. The work 
of raising the tents was speedily done 
and the show’s employees to some ex- 
tent had a day of rest. The tent arena 
is 280 feet by 280 feet but the show has 
the largest tent for horses ever seen 
here. It contains seven poles and 33,000 
square feet of canvas. This tent was 





open to visitors Sunday and was 
thronged all day. The annex to the 
arena is a tent which takes the place 
of the menegere of a circus. In the arena 
are shown groups of the various nations 
represented in the Wild West and Far 
East shows. In the Wild West are In- 
dians, Cowboys, Cowgirls, Rough Rid- 
ers, Mexicans, etc. In the Far East sec- 
tion are Cossacks, Japanese, Singalese, 
Filipinos, Bushmen, etc. 


The Indian Village to the southwest 
of the arena, containing six Indian te- 
pees, or huts, has been quite an object 
of curiosity since the show arrived. The 
Indians, especially the old braves, walk 
around a great deal and did not seem to 
notice the attention given them. The 
livestock is in fine condition. There are 
seven camels and a herd of buffalos, 
some Texas steers and a variety of 
horses among the 470 head of livestock. 
There are a lot of band wagons, teams 
of eight and ten horses. There are many 
strange people with the show and it 
gives the grounds a cosmopolitan ap- 
pearance. There were Indians in their 
bright hewed blankets and painted faces 
and the Singalese with white cloth 
bandages enveloping their heads, Cos- 
sacks with their heavy tall caps, dark 
skinned wirey Japanese and Mexicans 





Below, Ed Botsford during his heyday with a group 
of Oklahoma cowboys. Botsford is second from the 
left. 





and Cowboys in their broad brimmed 
hats and leather britches filled with 
pistols. 

It was an orderly and behaved gath- 
ering of assorted humanity. There was 
a parade at 10:00 in the morning. There 
were two sections. The first, the Wild 
West and the second section, the Far 
East. Between the two sections was a 
wild west in miniature with small wag- 
ons drawn by ponies driven by boys. 

The parade surpassed anything of its 
type ever seen here. As for length and 
interest it equaled the big circuses. 
There were three brass bands in line, 
an electric organ, a colored circus and 
a calliope. There were many old ve- 
hicles of frontier travel—stage coaches, 
prairie schooners—as well as the vari- 
ous animals and assorted American and 
oriental characters. 


In Rushville the two hour and twenty 
minute arena performance consisted of 
twenty-two acts, including bronco riding, 
incidents of frontier life, reproductions of 
the famous Mountain Meadow Massacre, 
Winona’s rifle shooting, reproductions of 
a Jap and Russian engagement and the 
“wonderful” riding of the Cossacks.*' 


" Tbid., 283, 185. 

* [bid., 264. 

“Tour Schedule of the 101 Ranch Show on file in the 
museum, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

"This newspaper clipping is in the possession of Ed 
Botsford. 

"Ibid. Botsford recalls that the Russians were strictly 


trick riders; they were no good at bronco busting. 
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A rare photograph from Mr. Botsford’s private collection. Since Buffalo Bill’s great show went under largely 
throuzh competititon of the onrushing movies, Pawnee Bill joined them, rather than fight a futile battle. The 


theater is not identified. 





publicity usually reached for something 
dramatic as, for instance, the fuilowing 
excerpt from a newspaper account banner 
headlined: “Hippodrome ‘Battle’ Real 


As a patron-pleasure the show manage- 
ment changed this bill-of-fare frequently 
through the years; often from season to 
season there would be major or minor 





alterations. In the early days Buffalo Bill 
always featured a scene depicting Custer’s 
Last Stand. This was subsequently re- 
placed, following the Spanish-American 
War, by the Battle of San Juan Hill with 
over a dozen of Teddy Roosevelt’s former 
Rough Riders participating. Highlights 
from the Boxer Rebellion and the Boer 
War were also featured when they were 
newsworthy. In a flash of genius, Ma or 
Burke had been responsible for adding, in 
1892, the “Congress of Rough Riders of 
the Wor!d” to the Buffalo Bill Show.** 
This usually consisted of at least ten rep- 
resentatives of some foreign country com- 
plete with their own horses and equip- 
ment. Perhaps remembered most often 
were the Gauchos from South America, 
the precision riding regiment of Royal 
Mounted Police and the Cossacks. Show 
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Peril to Actors; ‘Pioneer Days’ So Care- 
fully Planned To Last Detail That Per- 
formers Take Engagement as Seriously as 
Audience Does”’: ** 

Wild and bloodthirsty as seems “Pio- 
neer Days,” now being presented in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with two 
other productions of the Hippodrome 
Company, the action is even more so to 
the performer. The fight seems real to 
the audience and it is to the actors, who 
to the least important member of the 
cast, knows the exact moment he is to 
“kill” his opponent or be “killed” in the 
battle between the stage coach protec- 


* Leonard and Goodman, Buffalo Bill, 261. These foreign 
riders were of interest not only to the public but to 
American riders such as Botsford. At one time there 


were hundreds of riders participating in one scene. 
” This tattered, yellowed newspaper clipping in the pos- 
session of Ed Botsford, has no identifying marks. 


Right, Mable Baker one of the greatest of the early 
Wild West trick horse performers, in a rare picture 
from the Botsford collection. 





tors on hand, and the bandits and In- 
dians on the other . . . the smell of gun- 
powder, the rush of the Indians and the 
“battle to death” . The first scene 
shows the departure of a stage coach 
with lady passengers and a guard wit} 
rifle. The second scene shows Sioux 
warriors in a war dance; this may seem 
like acting to the audience but it is real 
to the red skins, who, with Ed Botsford 
standing in the left wing giving gut- 
teral commands, chant and step in the 
worship their forefather ordained cen- 
turies ago. The final scene takes only 
three minutes but every second of that 
time is real live “fireworks” action .. . 
with bandits, Indians, guards, trick 
ropers all mixing it up and then, just in 
the nick of time, comes the U. S. Sol- 
diers saving the women and children 
but too late to save many a brave 
pioneer. 


On at least one occasion, Botsford con- 
sidered seeking a more normal way of life. 
But there was a certain aura about the 
show world. It got in his blood. Even after 
his wife, a fellow rodeo rider, retired, 
Botsford stayed on. Through the years his 
list of acqauintances became fabulous— 
Annie Oakley, Will Rogers, Tom Mix, 
Buck Jones, Neal Hart, Vester Pegg, Tom- 


my Grimes, Helen Gibson, Death Valley 
Scottie, and on and on. 

Botsford’s early training in the Indian 
territory, west Texas and the last of the 
open-range days in Montana had fitted 
him well for his show duties as well as for 
a number of off-season odd-jobs. He was 


the man who recruited and trained In- 
dians for the show. He was the entre- 
preneur who procured and ‘ransported 
buffaloes;*' for a two year stint he also 





Below: A bit of the Chicago skyline shows behind 
this early Botsford picture of Sioux Indians staging 
a mock buffalo hunt in the mid-1920’s. 








managed Buffalo Bill’s ranch at North 
Platte. Later, he worked his non-perform- 
ing months on the vast 101 Ranch in Okla- 
homa. Then, after promotion to Arena Di- 
rector, when he was “putting on” the 
show, there could be no quitting. So Bots- 
ford stayed on until the great 1930’s de- 
pression put the final strangle hold on the 
show.”° 

The crux of Botsford’s show life was 
bronco riding. That was the real, live, ac- 
tion-packed part of each show. It was al- 
most always accompanied by the stamp of 
thousands of feet in the audience. Custom- 
ers seemed never to tire of the buck- 
jumpers as they yelled and stamped their 
approval. Men of Botsford’s caliber were 
ever eager to match wits and guts with 
mean horses. In fact, some of these riders 





Silvertip, Mable Baker and the Dick Sheltons, all 
great show riders. 


* 


— 


Left, one of the great bronc fighters from the many 
shows was Ed Echols. Above: Fox Hastings, who 
was billed as the first lady bulldogger. 





would have been delighted to cinch a sad- 
dle on an earthquake or hurricane and ride 
it to a finish.*° 


But sometimes the activity of these 
riders was on another level as exemplified 
by the following summary from a news- 
paper clipping: ** 


‘Botsford has in his possession a clipping from an Okla- 
homa paper date-lined Kansas City, April 30, 1902, 
that tells about him passing through Kansas City en- 
route from Cochrane, Wisconsin, to Pawnee Bill’s 
ranch in the Oklahoma Territory. At the time Bots- 
ford was transporting, by train, seventeen head of buf- 
falo that Pawnee Bill had purchased from the Huber 
Bros. This addition to Pawnee Bill's herd made his 
the largest buffalo herd in existence. . . “Many who 
saw the animals in the yards this morning pronounced 
them genuine buffaloes. They were in good condition 
for this time of the year. Many of the ‘old timers’ sat 
on the fence around the pen and recalled stories of 
the early days of ‘49’ and even up to the 70’s and 80's, 
when ‘the fleetness of my horse saved me from their 
cruel hoofs Ans 

* The 101 Ranch Show folded about 1930. In 1936, when 
Texas celebrated its Centennial, Botsford was the man 
called on to get Indians for performances. He still 
has in his possession a record book showing the wages 
and expenses for the various tribes in his charge. 
Sober-minded Botsford saved some money during the 
show days in spite of the fact that his salary range 
was from $35 a month as a cowhand to $50 a week 
as arena director. With his savings he purchased land 
near Littlefield and put in a filling station and grocery 
store 

7" An expert on horse lore, Botsford asserts that the best 
cow horses came from Montana where the grass was 
strong. He believes that horses are similar to humans. 
Some are good while others are naturally bad. The 
worst scare he ever had was out on the prairie one 
day when the bridle slipped off his mount and the 
horse ran away. Another cowboy saw his plight and 
saved him. The meanest horse he ever rode was a big 
bay mare. She was gentle and could be easily ridden 
bareback but with a saddle on she was a terror, a 
perfect show animal. When she hit the ground she 
bawled like a cow. Botsford remembers that the hard- 
est bucikers to ride were the ones that pitched in a cir- 
cle: it was difficult for the rider to keep his balance 
Although he was never seriously injured, he did take 
several hard falls. He laughingly points out that no 
bronc rider had a “stomach” and that anyone wanting 
to reduce weight should take up riding. 

* This unmarked, unidentified clipping is from a Pennsyl- 

vania paper, probably one in Waynesboro. Botsford 

pulled it out of an ancient vintage trunk. 
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Above: One of countless street parades, with Bots- 
ford riding, right. Right: Sioux Indians in a Chicago 
street performance, used to draw crowds to the show. 








The far-famed alertness and bravery 
of the cowboy were demonstrated in a 
practical manner in Waynesboro this 
forenoon, and was the means of avert- 
ing what might have been a more seri- 
ous accident. 

Mrs. G. Arvid Anderson, accompanied 
by her little son, her mother, her sister 
and a friend was driving this morning 
on Cleveland Avenue, and when near 
Clugston’s distillery part of Pawnee 
Bill’s outfit passed along near the tracks 
of the W. M. railroad, at which the 
horse took fright, and suddenly turning 
around in the road, the front wheel of 
the trap broke down. Mrs. Anderson 
and her mother were thrown from the 








front seat and, the horse being free, 
started on a mad pace toward Hoover’s 
mill. 

In the field south of the distillery 
were a number of the showmen includ- 
ing some cowboys and Indians, who 
were witnesses of the accident. Without 
parleying as to what should be done, a 
half dozen of them jumped their ponies 
over the fence and dashed after the run- 
away at full speed. About 200 yards up 
the road they brought up with the team 
and stopped it. Ed Botsford, by name, 
being ahead of the rest, seized the 
bridle first. 

This was really for real. 





Once, at Boston, Buffalo Bill gave all of his colorful 
performers a day off at the beach. Here they pose 
near one of the resort hotels, after a hearty seafood 
banquet. Once Col. Cody left the frontier he quickly 
took advantage of all the high living the world 


afforded. 








SWEETGRASS HILLS MASSACRE 





“A good Injun is a dead one,” from the painting by E. S. Paxson. 


By Hugh A. Dempsey 
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Tom Hardwick, The Green River Renegade, Sparked 
two seemingly needless Indian fights in 1872 and 1873. 
But they produced one salutary effect: organization of 
the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police . . . 


HE TRAGIC Cypress Hills massacre, which occurred in Canada in the 

spring of 1873, is now well documented in western history.’ It began 

when a group of wolfers, led by Thomas W. Hardwick and John Evans, 
were returning to Fort Benton, Montana, from a successful winter on the plains 
of southern Alberta. When only a day’s journey from home, they were surprised 
and chagrined when a band of unknown Indians stole their horses. The men 
quickly set off in pursuit of the thieves, but lost the trail in the vicinity of the 
Cypress Hills. They continued on to Abel Farwell’s trading post, which was op- 
erating in the hills within the present province of Saskatchewan, and planned 
to look for clues that might lead them to their horses. When they arrived at the 
post, they encountered some Assiniboine Indians, but soon learned they were 


not the guilty raiders. 


Later, however, a dispute over the own- 
ership of a horse arose between these In- 
dians and a man at the post. Hardwick 
and his men entered the argument and it 
soon developed into a pitched battle in 
which forty or more Assiniboines and one 
white wolfer were killed. 

This incident—the blame for which has 
never been definitely established—came 
to be known to history as the Cypress 
Hills Massacre. The killing caused such 
an uproar in eastern Canadian circles that 
the North-West Mounted Police was or- 
ganized. This was Canada’s first tangible 
step in bringing law to a territory which 
it had acquired from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company three years earlier. 

But while this massacre (or battle) is 
now a recognized part of western history 
and has been widely documented, there 
was another incident which occurred a 
year earlier that is in many ways a prel- 
ude to the Cypress Hills affair. It involved 
the same two factions—wolf hunters and 
Assiniboines—at about the same time of 
the year, and in the fringe area between 
Canada and the United States. The main 
difference was that while “the” Cypress 
Hills affair, proper, took place a few miles 
north of the boundary, this preliminary 
one occurred a few miles south of Canada, 
in Montana Territory. 


However, the strangest fact of all is that 
the man who led this earlier battle was 
the same one who sparked the Cypress 
Hills Massacre a year later. He was Tom 
Hardwick—a man known as the Green 
River renegade. 

Hardwick’s career in the West is an 
interesting one and gives some insight into 
the type of men found on the frontier dur- 
ing that period. He was born in Missouri 
in 1844. After serving in the Confederate 
army he came west, to Montana, in 1864, 
where he ranched and prospected in the 
gold camps for five years. 

Hardwick then became an Indian trader. 
He was speedily captured by Arapaho In- 
dians, in Wyoming, during the winter of 
1869-70. After being released, he was re- 
captured by the same tribe but escaped in 
the summer of 1870. He then joined the 
Crows in a battle against the Sioux on the 
Musselshell River in August, and another 
in the following month. In October, the 
durable Hardwick helped defend a small 
trading post in the Little Rockies when it 
was attacked by Sioux and Assiniboines. 


‘Three recent sources are: “Cypress Hills Massacre” by 
Hugh A. Dempsey, Montana Magazine of History, 
Autumn 1953, pp. 1-9; “Massacre at Cypress Hills” by 
Paul F. Sharp, same magazine, Winter 1954, pp. 26-41; 
and Whoop-Up Country by Paul F. Sharp, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. 55-77. 
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Left and bottom p. 
15: Teeming, color- 
ful Ft. Benton dur- 
ing its heyday as sup- 
ply center for wolf- 
ers, buffalo hunters, 
whiskey traders and 
gold miners. 
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In February, 1871, he killed one Crow 
and wounded another at his trading cabin, 
but was severely injured and did not fully 
recover until spring. Then, in the winter 
of 1871-72, he went to the Sweet Grass 
Hills, where he took part in the battle 
under discussion. In the winter of 1872-73 
he went on a wolfing and trading expedi- 
tion to the Calgary, Alberta, region and, 
upon his return he participated in the 
Cypress Hills Massacre. The following 
winter, 1873-74, he led another wolfing 
party into southern Alberta, where they 
fought either the Assiniboines or Sioux on 
the Little Bow River, north of Lethbridge, 
killing one Indian. Later during the same 
trip, the party was attacked east of Cal- 
gary, where his men suffered severe de- 
feat. 


After this last experience, Hardwick 
left the Indian trade. During the next 
several years he was variously occupied as 
a stableman, saloon operator at Deadwood, 
North Dakota, as a scout, private detective 
and sheriff. But by 1885 he had given up 
his itinerant life and had opened a livery 
business in Butte, Montana. He died in 
Missouri in 1901. 


* * * 


It was this man who, although only 28 
years old in 1872, appears to have been an 
acknowledged leader among the Alberta- 
Montana wolfers. 

At the time of his two battles at the 
Sweet Grass Hills and Cypress Hills, the 
whole area along the International bound- 
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ary had become the scene of rising ten- 
sion. When the Canadian government had 
taken over the Hudson’s Bay lands in 
1870, the area north of the line was under 
no legal supervision. At the same time, 
the whole area of northern Montana was 
classified as an Indian reservation where 
the sale of rifles, ammunition and intoxi- 
cants was prohibited. 


The result was inevitable. Parties of 
ambitious traders pushed northward into 
the “British possessions” where they could 
operate without interference. “They have 
a good trade with the Indians,” a Mon- 
tanan commented in 1872, “and no U. S. 
detective or spy dare invade their quiet 
rendezvous; nor is whisky ever confiscated 
when it gets to that ‘happy hunting 
ground’.’”* 


To prevent this illicit trade, the U. S. 
government attempted to halt the ship- 
ment of such goods through northern 
Montana, as well as clamping down on the 
sale of intoxicants in their own territory. 
But they met with little success. 


The only notable incident occurred in 
the autumn of 1871, just as Thomas Hard- 
wick was preparing for a winter season 
of wolfing and trading. In October, Abel 
Farwell (the same one involved in the 
Cypress Hills Massacre) discovered that a 
Canadian from Red River had inadvertent- 
ly located his post on American soil near 
the Sweet Grass Hills. To eliminate this 
competition, he reported the case to the 


















U. S. Army, with the result that two com- 
panies of soldiers were sent out to destroy 
the trading post and all supplies. The 
trader, John Kerler, was then arrested. 


In the meantime, Farwell, carrying the 
same line of goods, was able to operate 
his post because it was a few miles safely 
north of the boundary, on Canadian soil. 


It was Hardwick’s plan to establish in 
the same general area where Kerler had 
been arrested. In fact, at the time of the 
raid on Kerler’s post, the Army mentioned 
there was another post operating in the 
area, but the trader escaped arrest because 
he was absent on a hunting trip. Although 
unidentified, the second trader may have 
been Hardwick. 


After the excitement had died down, 
Hardwick and his party of 15 white men 
and nine half-breeds began their winter 
routine. This consisted of selling whisky 
to the Indians* and setting out buffalo car- 
casses laden with strychnine—both illegal 
acts. 


While they were not troubled by the 
authorities, their presence in the area was 
apparently known or suspected. A. J. Sim- 
mons, Indian agent for the upper Milk 
River country, later commented that 
“these lawless desperadoes persist in going 
into the Indian country, which the Gov- 
ernment holds for the exclusive occupa- 
tion of the Indian tribes; they kill and 
destroy their game and poison the car- 
casses for wolf-baits, at which the Indians 
are greatly incensed . . .”* 


But no action was taken to remove the 
wolfers. 





Where Hardwick went, so apparently, 
did trouble with the Indians. The winter, 
which should have been a quiet one, was 
beset with one problem after another. 
First, a war party of Sioux stole their 
horses; but the wolfers followed them 
eastward for 150 miles and recovered 
them without a fight. Then the Sioux at- 
tempted to recapture the animals but were 
unsuccessful. 


Also during the winter, the hard-bitten 
wolfers had a fight with Piegan Indians. 
This was followed by two raids by Assini- 
boines in which forty-five horses were 
taken. However, through the intercession 
of Indian Agent Simmons, almost all of 
these animals were returned. 


But while the life was hectic, the trade 
and wolf killing were apparently success- 
ful. By spring, a good quantity of skins 
and robes had been collected in the palli- 
saded fort. Then, just days before the 
party was ready to abandon the post and 
leave for Fort Benton, the first Cypress 
Hills battle occurred. 


It happened on April 5th, 1872. Just 
after sunrise, one of the half-breeds an- 
nounced that a party of Indians had been 
sighted on the hills northeast of the 
stockade. Within a short time they had 
crossed the intervening space and headed 
directly for the fort. 


* Rocky Mountain Gazette, Helena, Feb. 12, 1872. 


*The fact that they were selling whiskey, as well as 
poisoning wolves, is borne out by the Helena Weekly 
Herald, May 9, 1872, when it said the men “had 
been on a whiskey trading expedition.” 


*Flelena Weekly Herald, May 9, 1872. 











“Some of the half-breeds then started 
to ascertain what Indians they were, and 
what they wanted,” recorded Isaac Daw- 
son, one of the wolfers, in his diary. 
“After a very short exchange of words 
they made themselves known as Northern 
Piegans or Bloods. Soon after, the half- 
breeds started back, at the same time 
warning the Indians to leave . . . Just as 
they started, a man named Thomas Hard- 
wick opened fire on them, which resulted 
in a precipitate retreat in all directions.”° 


Following this first encounter, the In- 
dians—thought by the wolfers to be from 
the Blackfeet nation—apparently went 
back to their main camp to report the inci- 
dent. About two hours later, they again 
made their appearance on the hills; this 
time in a force of forty to fifty warriors. 


“They approached in a solid body,” re- 
ported Dawson, “two in the lead bearing 
defiantly their standard. The half-breeds 
again passed themselves in the lead as 
mediators; and when the Indians ap- 
proached within 200 yards of our forces 
... they were told to go back or the men 
would shoot. Regardless of the warning, 
they pressed forward, which at once called 
forth the war-notes of many a Winchester 
and needle gun.” 
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When the wolfers opened fire, the In- 
dians immediately scattered and fled in 
disorder, leaving four dead comrades be- 
hind. After crossing a small coulee, they 
attempted a brief stand. Here they opened 
fire for the first time. But the aggressive 
wolfers only left the safety of their fort 
and pursued the Indians, who speedily 
gave up all thoughts of a fight and retreat- 
ed across the hills. 


“The talley of the fight was called,” con- 
cluded Dawson. “Four departed braves 
were numbered on the field, and at least 
ten were known to have been wounded 
but escaped to the mountains.” 


Hardwick, who played such an impor- 
tant part in this fight, was among the first 
to inspect the fallen Indians. He came 
upon a warrior—likely one that he had 
killed—and hacked off his scalp. 


The first word of this battle was 
brought to civilization by a Mr. Girard, 
who arrived at Fort Benton about three 
weeks after it occurred.® Although his 
general facts were correct, he stated that 
the opposing Indians had been Piegans 
(for whom the whites had no particular 
regard at that time) and everyone took it 
for granted that the wolfers had been 
forced to fight. 





About two weeks later, however, it was 
learned that the Indians had not been the 
dread Piegans; rather, they were friendly 
Assiniboines. The men had determined 
this from the “blankets, guns, pistols, moc- 
casins, ete.” which the Indians had aban- 
doned in their retreat. The Helena Week- 
ly Herald then looked further into the 
matter and, upon information from Fort 
Benton, it reported that “a month or six 
weeks ago a party of wolfers, (who had 
been a whisky trading expedition) when 
in the vicinity of Sweet Grass Mountains, 
were approached by a band of friendly 
Assiniboines. Without any warning what- 
ever, or without any hostile demonstra- 
tions on the part of the Indians, the wolf- 
ers fired into the party, killing four.’”’ 


Indian Agent Simmons was greatly in- 
censed when he heard the report. He “de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms the acts of 
a party of wolfers and half-breeds,” and 
asserted that the killing had definitely 
been committed without cause or provo- 
cation.”*® 

Agent Simmons then told the people of 
Montana that henceforth he would pre- 
vent such acts. He said he would be “rig- 
idly enforcing the laws, and make it 
‘warm’ for any wolfers hereafter found 
in the Assiniboine country, as it is of far 
greater importance to the Government 
and to the people of the settled portions 
of Montana that peace should be main- 
tained with the Milk River tribes, than 
that a few wolfers, whisky traders, and 
outlaws should be permitted to roam 
through their country .’ He further 
stated that “it will be impossible to keep 
peace with the Indians unless these parties 
and their traffic are suppressed.” 
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Perhaps more than a prelude, the mas- 
sacre at Sweet Grass Hills appears to have 
been a fateful warning—a warning that, 
if heeded, could have prevented the 1873 
massacre at Cypress Hills. But Agent Sim- 
mons did not carry out his stern policy, 
for, a year later, the same thing occurred 
between the same factions, in the same 
territory; even led by the same man. 

There can be little doubt that the Sweet 
Grass Hills incident was an unwarranted 
attack set off by Hardwick. This man, 
twice captured by Indians and once se- 
verely wounded by them, was undoubt- 
edly angered by the mere sight of war- 
riors from a tribe which had given them 
so much trouble during the winter. In 
fact, one of the wolfers was sure the In- 
dians “belonged to the same outfit that at 
two different times had taken all our 
horses, taking 8 head the first time and 37 
the last.” 

But a study of the wolfers’ account of 
the incident leaves little doubt that the 
Indians displayed no outward hostile ac- 
tions. Also, there are several possible ex- 
planations for certain doubtful parts of the 
story. 

For example, the first time the Indians 
approached, the half-breeds thought they 
were North Piegans or Bloods. Such an 
error could have been caused by a variety 
of reasons. The half-breeds, likely speak- 
ing French and Cree, may not have been 
able to properly communicate with the 
Assiniboines, who speak a dialect of Sioux. 
This diary was kept by Isaac Dawson, the only person 

in the party other than Hardwick who was identified 

by name. Dawson made his diary available to the 

Helena Weekly Herald, which published this ac- 

count on April 25, 1872. 

* Helena Daily Herald, April 25, 1872. 


' Ibid., May 23, 1872. 
‘ Ibid., May 9, 1872. 
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If the sign language was used, there may 
have been some confusion between the 
sign for a Blood Indian—the right hand, 
palm down, motioning from left to right 
across the face at mouth level—and that 
for an Assiniboine—the same motion at 
throat level. Or, it may have simply been 
some deception on the part of the Assini- 
boines for the purpose of frightening or 
confusing the wolfers. 


Then, when the second party of Indians 
approached the fort, they came in a solid 
body with two of the warriors “bearing 
defiantly their standard.” Although this 
point is not enlarged upon, it sounds much 
like the ceremony used by many of the 
tribes when coming to trade. Usually two 
members went ahead to identify the party 
and carry a present of tobacco back to 
their chief. The “standard” is not identi- 
fied, but may have been a flag—either 
British or American—which the large fur 
companies presented to leading chiefs. 


It would also seem likely that, if the 
Indians had been considering attacking 
the fort, they would have followed the 
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usual procedure of spreading out, rather 
than approaching in a body. 

While there is still some semantic doubt 
as to whether the affair at Cypress Hills 
in 1873 was really a massacre, or simply 
a minor battle, there can be little hesita- 
tion in applying this later label to the 
Sweet Grass Hills incident. It was wan- 
ton, unnecessary murder. The mere fact 
that the same man participated promi- 
nently in both affairs casts more doubt on 
the wolfers’ long-defended case at Cypress 
Hills. 





* Information on the various signs used to identify particu- 
lar tribes was provided by elderly members of the 
Blood tribe. 





Bigfoot: Nan or Myth? 


By Porter Horgan (Ward 


short of seven feet spread terror and destruction along a hundred miles 


TD: A GIANT weighing nearly three hundred pounds and standing just 


of the Old Oregon Trail during the middle of the last century? This is 
a question which has tantalized many researchers into Idaho and Northern 
Rocky Mountain history. There is evidence for both sides in this fantastic 


controversy. 


The proponents say that not only did 
this gargantuan savage—part Indian, part 
negro and part white—actually exist, but 
that scores of emigrants and settlers died 
at his hands in what is now southeastern 
Oregon and southwestern Idaho. They say 
he was too large to ride a horse, but that 
he once out-ran three horses over twenty 
miles of varied ground along Oregon’s Mal- 
heur River. 

The opponents say the giant, called 
Nampuh, or Bigfoot, was the figment of 
several pioneer imaginations; that he was 
born in the fumes of numerous bottles of 
Redeye, and that the man who wrote his 
obituary and thus gave him official recog- 
nition was only interested in creating good 
newspaper copy. 

Nevertheless, Bigfoot has found a secure 
niche in several authoritative and re- 
spected volumes on the history of the Gem 
State. And the account of Bigfoot is so 
bizarre and unique that it could be readily 
ignored—except for odd bits of evidence 
that might substantiate not only his exist- 
ence but his crimes as well. 

The Old Oregon Trail entered Idaho 
country down in that state’s present south- 
east corner. The great tide of emigration, 
seeking Oregon’s Promised Land, began 
washing westward in the early 1840’s. The 
trail curled up to the great Snake River, 
and then paralleled the river west and 


finally to what is now the Idaho-Oregon 
border. Many Indian massacres occurred 
along and near the Snake, particularly in 
the 1850’s and early 1860's. 

Gold discoveries brought settlers to the 
Owyhee Mountains and Boise Basin coun- 
try of Idaho Territory in 1862-3. Fort 
Boise was built on the Boise River late 
in 1863, a stronghold to protect both the 
emigrants and the settlers. But this same 
year, a group of volunteer Indian fighters 
tangled with a band of warriors on the 
Snake River; the red men were defeated 
and fled across the river. A veteran Indian 
fighter and chief of scouts for the volun- 
teers on the battleground was T. J. Sutton. 
In the sand after the Indian fled, Sutton 
and others discovered, and reported, the 
tracks of a giant Indian, tracks seventeen 
and one-half inches in length! 

Began now a whole series of abbrevi- 
ated reports of a giant Indian who led his 
companions on horse-stealing raids against 
both the settlers and the wagon trains 
along the trail. Huge moccasin prints were 
reported as far as sixty and seventy miles 
apart in a single day. Sometimes they 
were discovered by the charred remains 
of burned wagons, and other times near 
the emptied corrals of the pioneers. 

A woman with a buggy-load of children, 
driving a lonely Oregon road, reported 
that Bigfoot raced up to her buggy, and 
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when she put her team into a gallop, the 
huge Indian laughed and seizing hold of 
the end-board, took long and springy 
strides to easily keep up. Finally, he re- 
linquished his hold and—still laughing— 
raced off into the brush. 

Enoch Fruit, proprietor of a ferry across 
the Snake at Farewell Bend, now began 
telling visitors that Bigfoot occasionally 
came to see him, traded horses, and “spoke 
good English.” Fruit was lavish in his 
description of the Indian, who he said 
was built more perfectly than any big 
man he had ever seen. 

At this time, any “good injun” was a 
“dead injun,” and Bigfoot, man or myth, 
began to gather the accumulated hatred 
of the white population. He was the scape- 
goat for unsolved crimes, the bogey man 
for small children, and the recipient of 
obviously bent truth where the thirsty 
citizenry also bent its elbow along the pol- 
ished bars. 

The report was circulated that someone 
was offering one thousand dollars for Big- 
foot’s feet. 

In 1868, there came onto the scene a 
man who subsequently became as contro- 
versial as Bigfoot himself, with the ex- 
ception that there was no doubt about this 
man’s existence. His name was John W. 
Wheeler, a “tall, fine looking man of 
rather slight but handsome build, with 
small hands and feet; dark brown hair... 
steel gray eyes.” Wheeler’s father was a 
half-breed Cherokee. He had grown up 
on the frontier, and with his brother 
Dick, was known as a crack-shot with 
either rifle or pistol. Wheeler, said a 
friend, “ain’t afraid of anything atop the 
ground or under it.” 

Bennett L. Williams, who did extensive 
research on the Bigfoot story, in a series 
of articles which appeared in Idaho State- 
wide in the fall of 1948, wrote that he did 
not believe in Bigfoot until he had done a 
great amount of investigation. Then he 
decided the story was true. 

Bennett described Wheeler as a keen 
huntsman, and added: 

“The biggest game then in the old West 
was Bigfoot, an armed man, a huge man, 
a murderous, resourceful and exclusively 
clever and cunning man. And Wheeler, 
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being the kind of hunter he was, just nat- 
urally and inevitably took out after Big- 
foot.” 

In 1868, there was trouble in the mines 
at Silver City in the Owyhees. In this 
ramshackle community, seething from 
feuds and slayings over mine ownership, 
Governor David W. Ballard declared mar- 
tial law. He also dispatched several dep- 
uties to keep the peace. One of these was 
John W. Wheeler, and this was the first 
official mention of the man. 

Later this same year, Wheeler and two 
companions, Frank Johnson and Ben 
Cook, camped on the Malheur River, a 
western tributary of the Snake. According 
to newspaper reports of the day, the three 
awoke in the morning to discover the 
tracks of Bigfoot and two other Indians 
near their horses. They recalled that their 
animals had been nervous during the 
night. Saddling up, they took out down 
the river hoping to overtake the trio. Ac- 
cording to the story which they told later, 
they did—and readily rode down and 
killed Bigfoot’s companions. But Bigfoot 
raced on ahead of them, losing distance 
to the lathered horses on level ground, but 
outdistancing the horses when the ground 
was irregular. 

Wheeler, Johnson and Cook estimated 
they traveled a near score of miles to 
reach the Snake. Pulling up on the bank, 
they stared at the far shore in amazement 
There, they said, stood the giant Bigfoot, 
dripping from his swim across the stream. 
In defiant majesty he waved his rifle and 
shouted: 

“Come over, come over, you damned 
cowards!” 

The fatigued riders did not make the 
attempt and Bigfoot disappeared into the 
willows. Historian Bennett says Wheeler 
ruined his saddle horse during the chase. 
This was one of his major reasons for de- 
ciding to hunt down and kill the giant. 

From here on, the story of Wheeler and 
Bigfoot is largely from the account of one 
man, and that account published in the 
Idaho Statesman of Boise, ten years after 
the death of Bigfoot allegedly occurred. 
William T. Andrews of Fisherman’s Cove, 
Humbolt County, Calif., wrote the news- 
paper a lengthy letter in November of 1878. 


He said he had been a carpenter at Silver 
City when he had first met Wheeler in the 
spring of 1868. 

Sometime after Wheeler had ruined his 
saddle horse chasing the purported Big- 
foot, several slayings occurred on the road 
from Silver City to Boise “where the road 
passes through a narrow defile between 
table rocks and walls or bluffs, a few miles 
south of Snake River.” The most recent 
slayings had been that of a man named 
Jarvis and a Chinaman, who were hauling 
a load of eggs and vegetables to the mines. 
Bigfoot was blamed. 

Andrews said he camped one night not 
too far from this vicinity. Discovering 
that his team had wandered away from 
his wagon the next morning, he went to 
look for them. Some distance from his 
camp, he looked back to see the Boise- 
Silver City stage bouncing along the rut- 
ted road. Looking in the other direction, 
Andrews said, he saw something to send 
a chill up his back: 

Bigfoot and other armed Indians were 
trotting forward to intercept the stage 
when it reached the rocky defile. 

“They were painted and feathered,” An- 
drews wrote, “and as they were coming 
directly toward me, I felt certain they saw 
me, and I thought my time had come. The 
tall and terrible looking monster, who 
could be no other than the terrible Bigfoot 
himself, was some fifty yards ahead of 
another Indian, while a third was about 
an equal distance behind the second one. 
I stood paralyzed with fear. The only 
chance I saw left was to hide behind the 
rocks and there await my fate . . . In less 
than a minute old Bigfoot came thunder- 
ing along like an old buffalo bull, within 
less than thirty yards of me, but did not 
halt, making straight for the road which 
was near me. I looked and saw the stage 
full of passengers, with several females 
among the number. 

. When the Indian who followed 
next the chief was nearly opposite my 
hiding place, my blood was chilled by the 
crack of a rifle which dropped this Indian 
dead within twenty yards of me. At the 
report, old Bigfoot jumped behind a large 
rock and the hindmost Indian broke back 
over the hill and was not seen again. For 


a moment all was quiet. I saw Charley 
Barnes, the noted stage driver, throw the 
silk gracefully to his horses, as was his 
habit on entering the canyon; he and his 
companions all unconscious of the terrible 
fate they had just escaped. 

“... A few minutes after the stage had 
passed out of sight Bigfoot commenced 
practicing a bit of strategy that was new 
to me. All that I could do was to lie still 
in dread silence and watch his movements. 
First he would crawl to one side of the 
large rock, then he would crawl to the 
other side and cautiously peep around, but 
no one shot at him. All was dead quietude. 
He would then put his ear to the ground 
and listen, but could not hear the slightest 
noise. At last he tried another plan of 
escape. He tied a large bunch of sage- 
brush to his back and started to crawl 
away; and to my great horror he was ad- 
vancing directly toward the spot where I 
lay hidden behind a ledge of rocks. 

“.. I was undecided whether to remain 
where I was a while longer or jump and 
run towards a clump of willows which 
Bigfoot had been watching so long, and 
take the chances of finding a white man. 
If I remained where I was much longer, 
Bigfoot, who had not yet seen me, could 
not fail to find me. But this terrible state 
of suspense was soon brought to an end.” 

Andrews told how he now heard a de- 
liberate voice ring out in the mountain 
air: 

“Get up from there, Bigfoot, you old 
feather-headed, leather-bellied coward! I 
can see you crawling off like a snake. Th‘s 
is one time that you did not get even a 
woman’s scalp. Here is a scalp. Come 
down and get mine, you coward!” 

Bigfoot allegedly sprang to his feet, and 
leveled a rifle at the willows. 

“You coward!” he cried. “Me no coward. 
You come out. I'll scalp you too!” 

Andrews said Wheeler now stepped into 
full view. 

“Here I am! Now sail in, you old 
rooster!” 

Both men fired, Andrews said. Bigfoot 
staggered, and a moment later threw his 
gun down and started to run toward the 
body of the Indian Wheeler had shot and 
killed. 
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Wheeler was allegedly armed with a 
.44 caliber Henry repeating rifle. He 
pumped in another shell, and firing, hit 
Bigfoot again. Bigfoot reached his com- 
panion’s rifle, seized it, fired and missed. 
Wheeler sent another shot into the big 
Indian. 

“Bigfoot again staggered,” Andrews 
wrote. “He came near falling, but again 
recovered, and drawing a knife gave an 
unearthly whoop which almost froze my 
blood, and then started toward Wheeler. 
He had gone but a few yards when an- 
other shot staggered him and then an- 
other. So rapidly did Wheeler fire that 
a constant blaze seemed to issue from 
his rifle. 

“, . . Wheeler never moved from the 
spot where he stood, but handling his gun 
with extraordinary skill continued to fire 
until he was within thirty yards of him, 
and then the huge red demon fell with a 
broken leg. Wheeler, however, emptied 
the whole sixteen shots into him, and 
then, without moving out of his tracks, 
reloaded his rifle.” 

Wheeler and Andrews now both ap- 
proached Bigfoot, Andrews said, and the 
giant cried out in plain English: 

“Don’t shoot me any more! You have 
killed me!” 

Bigfoot was allegedly bleeding from 
twelve wounds. Both legs and one arm 
were broken. He begged for a drink. 
Wheeler now used his pistol to put a shot 
through the one good arm. Only then did 
he give him a drink from his canteen. 
Bigfoot now asked for whiskey, and 
Wheeler gave him a few gulps of a mix- 
ture of ammonia and alcohol “which he 
always carried for snake bite.” 

This portion of Andrews’ story is one 
which has drawn a caustic comment from 
Dick d’Easum, veteran Idaho newspaper- 
man and historian. This is d’Easum’s 
version: 

“Shortly after drinking the potion, Big- 
foot expired, giving some credence to the 
unestablished report he choked to death 
because he couldn’t stand a mixed drink.” 

According to Andrews, however, Bigfoot 
drank every drop, said “I am sick and 
blind,” and fell back like he was dead. 
Reviving a few moments later, Andrews 
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said the giant lived for nearly two hours 
—exacting a promise from the two men 
that they would not scalp him or take his 
body to Boise City. This, said Andrews, 
was to be in exchange for Bigfoot’s life 
story and confession. 

Bigfoot now purportedly toid Andrews 
and Wheeler that he had been born in the 
Cherokee Nation, a mixture of white, 
Negro and Indian; that he had joined a 
wagon train coming west in the ’fifties, 
fallen in love with a white girl who 
spurned him, and then killed a rival when 
the wagon train reached Idaho. He fled 
the wagon train, joined a halfbreed named 
Joe Lewis, and soon became the leader of 
a considerable number of Piute Indians. 

Bigfoot confessed to many crimes, 
among them wiping out the wagon train 
he had deserted, Andrews said; this mas- 
sacre allegedly occurred near the Snake 
after the train had spent the winter in 
Utah. 

Under questioning, Bigfoot said he 
weighed three hundred pounds. Andrews 
said, “I had a tapeline and rule in my 
pocket with which I took the exact meas- 
urements of this wonderful being: Around 
the chest, 59 inches; height, 6 feet 814 
inches; length of foot, 1744 inches; around 
the ball of the foot, 18 inches; around the 
widest part of the hand, 18 inches.” 

After completing his long story, Big- 
foot’s voice was said to have nearly failed 
him, but he finally cried out: “Look, the 
soldiers are after me. I must go, quick, 
quick!” and then died peacefully. 

“We both stood and gazed at the dead 
body for a moment in silence. Two hours 
before, this gigantic chief had struck ter- 
ror to my heart and now he lay lifeless 
and harmless at my feet, all covered with 
blood and the ground all around him sat- 
urated by the crimson tide.” 

Andrews said he and Wheeler now kept 
their promise to Bigfoot. They buried him 
nearby under rocks and brush, broke his 
gun and buried it beside him, but left his 
companion’s body where it had fallen. 

Andrews said Wheeler made him prom- 
ise not to say anything about the slaying 
of Bigfoot. “As he had given his word to 
Bigfoot, he resolved not to break the 
promise he had made.” 


In substance, that was what Andrews 
wrote the Idaho Statesman from Cali- 
fornia in 1878. 

Publication of the material created a 
sensation. Although there were some 
doubters at the time, a pioneer was quick 
to rush forward and express his belief. 
Even the Statesman got behind the Big- 
foot story with its editorials. “It has all 
the marks of truthfulness,” the paper said. 

In 1879, however, Army troops chasing 
the Sheepeater Indians deep in Idaho’s 
primitive mountain said they had found 
the tracks of Bigfoot. 

In the fall of 1883, Charles Adams dis- 
covered a rusty old Mississippi Yager near 
Reynolds Creek where Bigfoot was said 
to have been buried. It had been broken 
off at the breach. Some claimed this 
proved the Bigfoot death story. 

John W. Wheeler, whom Andrews had 
eulogized as the bravest of the brave in 
his fight with Bigfoot, didn’t turn out so 
good. He became a highwayman, and was 
captured after robbing a Blue Mountain 
stage and served a term in the Oregon 
state penitentiary. 

From Oregon, Wheeler moved to Cali- 
fornia, where he resumed his criminal ca- 
reer. On May 4, 1880, at Ukiah, he was 
sentenced to be hanged for the slaying of 
a youth during a robbery in which 
Wheeler participated. 

While the gallows was being readied, 
Wheeler spent his time putting some of 
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his philosophy on paper. 

“Nine out of every ten men are ungrate- 
ful and one-half the men in the world are 
traitors if put to the test,” he wrote. “That 
man is fortunate that he has more than 
one or two true friends after his mother 
dies .. . I never knew a bad woman unless 
she was made so by man .. . Dogs are 
true friends, but ladies and birds are the 
soul-inspiring companions of the world. 
Without these, all is gloom and darkness.” 

The night before he was to be hanged, 
Wheeler committed suicide by taking 
poison. 

Critics of the Wheeler-Bigfoot story 
point out that in several last letters that 
he wrote, the condemned man made not 
a single mention of Bigfoot. Those who 
defend this story say he was not the type 
of man to brag, and was not reminiscing 
when he told the world goodbye. 

Bigfoot was not a name unknown to 
other tribes. A “Bigfoot” is reported to 
have been a prominent member of the 
Shoshone tribe. Another outlaw Indian, 
named Bigfoot, was killed in 1880 near 
Socorro, New Mexico. A rancher made 
spurs from his jawbone. 

If The Bigfoot story is true, it is only 
corroboration of the old axiom that truth 
is stranger than fiction; if it is a fabrica- 
tion, it can still be evaluated as part of 
the legendary in western America. 
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THE COMING OF THE SETTLERS. ARE THEY FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? 
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BY ©. JANES WALL 


N AN AREA where gold has been discovered, like the frontier Montana of 
the 1860’s, the universal currency is almost bound to be this metal. This 
happens for a number of reasons. In Montana’s case, there were just a 


few fur trappers and traders, and scarcely any farmers in the Territory before 
1860, so that legal tender was apt to be either fur pelts, farm produce or 
stock. But with the discovery of gold, and its announcement throughout the 
West, there was a need for the legal tender issued by the federal government. 
While gold was accepted as legal tender universally in the Territory, merchants 
needed greenbacks for business purposes. 


































Not everyone who came to Montana 
Territory was in search of gold, for some 
had come to live from the miners’ sweat. 
The accepted agency for obtaining these 
greenbacks was the bank. There were two 
types of financial institution in the Ter- 
ritory during the 1860’s. One was the na- 
tional bank, chartered by Congress under 
the provisions of the National Banking 
Act of 1863; the other type was usually 
of a private or semi-private nature. This 
paper will trace the efforts of one of the 
latter type of institutions that tried to 
meet the demand for greenbacks in order 
to carry on a successful banking business 
in one of the famous Montana gold camps, 
Helena, in storied Last Chance Gulch. 
The name of the firm was Hussey, Dahler 
and Company. 

Before going into the organization of 
Hussey, Dahler and Company, it is perti- 
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nent to inquire into the legal basis for ac- 
cepting gold as legal tender, and for its 
priority over greenback currency. In 1867, 
a case was brought before the Territorial 
Supreme Court, presided over by Chief 
Justice Hezekiah Hosmer. The question 
was whether the merchant could demand 
payment in only gold dust; or, if payment 
made in greenbacks was_ acceptable, 
should these be exchanged at par value, 
or for what the market would fetch at 
Virginia City. The Court decided that the 
greenback notes were legal tender in the 
absence of a specific contract to the con- 
trary; but if a specific contract was made, 
the legal tender was to be gold nuggets, 
dust or coin.' In 1867, gold dust had a 
commercial value of $18 the ounce, requir- 
ing thirty or more greenbacks to equal the 
purchasing power of an ounce of gold 
dust.” Gold was universally craved, none- 


Present-day banking examiners would have gone crazy trying to 
follow the amazing antics of an early Territorial banking firm 


AND GREENBACK 


theless there was a need for greenback 
currency in Montana, and the Hussey, 
Dahler and Company was one of the sup- 
pliers of this currency. It is well then, to 
consider their problems in obtaining the 
despised quantity known as greenbacks. 
The Hussey, Dahler and Company prob- 
ably was established prior to 1860. The 
Company had a chain of five banking 
houses operating in Utah, Colorado, and 
Montana Territories. Warren Hussey was 
in charge of the Salt Lake branch of the 
bank, and the principal stockholder. The 
Montana company was known by the 
same name as the Salt Lake firm. Mon- 
tana offices were located in Virginia City 
and Helena, Montana Territory, with 


Charles L. Dahler in charge of the Mon- 
tana operations of the Company. The 
firm also acted as a collection agency for 
creditors searching for the elusive miner 
who had moved on without settling ac- 
counts at the last camp. If the Company 
had any ulterior motive for engaging in 
the banking business, it was to make a 
profit on the Montana mining boom, and 
then to terminate its interests when busi- 
ness began to decline. It was to the Com- 
pany’s advantage to secure and to ship as 
much gold dust out of the Territory as 


“Biographical Sketch of Hezekiah L. Hosmer,” in 
Contributions of the Historical Society of Montana, 
III, 293-294, hereinafter cited as Contributions. 

* Munson, 
V, 285. 


Lyman, “Reminiscences,” in Contributions, 





Above, left, earliest known photo of State St., Helena, just off Last Chance Gulch, following the rich strike. Be- 
low, Virginia City, M. T. 
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was economically possible, using it to con- 
solidate their accounts in Salt Lake and 
in New York City. It will be seen from 
the above facts that the Hussey, Dahler 
and Company was a substantial firm, but 
nonetheless interested in getting a quick 
return on their investment, moving on to 
better opportunities when circumstances 
warranted.* 

The first recorded notice in the tight 
market for the greenback was given by 
Dahler in a letter to Hussey. In the letter 
he complains: 


What are we to do for currency, the 
country is most effectively drained of all 
that was to be come at and here we are 
less than 500# in sight to buy dust with 
paycheck as it is awful. But there is one 
thing, we are in as good fix as our 
neighbors. So they have no advantage 
over us, and the only thing left us to 
do is to await better times but when 
currency gets plenty dust is scarce and 
there is nothing to be done with cur- 
rency.* 

Dahler, then, was not alone in his la- 
ment, because the other Helena banks 
were just as short of currency, if Dahler 
is to be believed. 

About 1867, the placer mines were de- 
clining, and development had not, as yet, 
proceeded with any speed in quartz min- 
ing. Water for placer mining was ex- 
tremely «scarce in the gulches, but water 
ditch companies could make a respectable 
living by bringing water to work the 
placer mines. It was late summer when 
the letter was written, and it could be ex- 
pected that the water level in the gulches 
was generally low. This condition per- 
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sisted into and beyond 1868, eventually 
forcing development of quartz mining to 
a high degree. Nevertheless, Hussey, 
Dahler and Company did not miss the 
chance of profiting from selling water to 
those miners who persisted in the placer 
method, constructing a ditch in 1868.° 
Gold dust was still being mined in suffi- 
cient quantities that the exchange prob- 
lem was acute. 

To meet what Dahler thought would be 
a temporary but pressing shortage of cur- 
rency, he wrote to I. G. Baker of Fort 
Benton, then a commission merchant, who 
had steamboats plying the Upper Missouri. 
Baker also had connections with other 
steamboats that docked at Fort Benton. 
Dahler asked, on the 12th of August, 1867, 
if Baker would ascertain the possibilities 
of securing currency at St. Louis. He fur- 
ther asked Baker to inquire of the other 
steamboats to see if passengers bound for 
the East would surrender currency for a 
draft on Hussey, Dahler’s New York cor- 
respondent bank. Baker was to attempt 
to secure at least $20,000 to $25,000 in cur- 
rency, and was further authorized to pay 
a premium of one to two percent for the 
currency that he received from whatever 
source. Dahler would send a draft to 
Baker as soon as he heard the amount 
Baker had collected for him. In a later 
letter, Dahler sent three drafts to Baker, 
drawn on the Company’s New York corre- 
spondent bank, totaling some $6,000. 
Dahler hoped that Baker would be able 
to persuade the captain of the steamboat, 


* The Hussey, Dahler and Company, Letterbooks, Letter- 


press copies, (Mss. Bancroft Library, Auerbach Col- 
lection) 5 vols., I. 
*Dahler to Hussey, August 10, 1867, in Letterbooks, I. 





“Gallatin,” to take the drafts in lieu of the 
currency that Dahler felt sure would be 
paid by passengers for the downriver voy- 
age. So Dahler further authorized Baker 
to offer the captain one to two percent 
premium for the currency. Dahler finished 
the note by advising Baker to return the 
drafts if the “Gallatin’s” captain would 
not accept them. The attempt to secure 
currency at Benton appeared fruitless, be- 
cause in September, Dahler wrote to 
Baker requesting him to return the drafts 
if he had not been successful.’ In a letter 
to Hussey the same day, he informed the 
former that his attempt to get currency 
at Fort Benton had been for nought. None 
had been received from the Virginia City 
office; Dahler was desperate for currency, 
but this condition was to remain with him 
until the end of the year.‘ 

To alleviate the shortage somewhat, 
Dahler appealed to James Hughes of the 
Virginia City office. “If you can send me 
any currency please do so. Say from one 
to three M (thousand). Am dead broke 
today and all banks are short.’* The lack 


George Fox to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Virginia 
City, March 30, 1868. Fox was an employee of the 
firm at Helena, later taking over the managership of 
the Helena office when Dahler moved to Virginia 
City, in ibid., I. 

*Dahler to I. G. Baker, August 12, 26, and September 
11, 1867, in ibid., I. 
"Dahler to Hussey, September 11, 1867, in ibid., I. 








of currency made the business quite dull. 
Dahler wrote to Frank Palmer, head of 
the Colorado operations at Denver, that 
business in general was not as prosperous 
as in 1866, one of the reasons being that 
the Company was not able to buy gold 
dust because currency was in short sup- 
ply.” On the 18th of August, Dahler 
acknowledged the currency shipped him 
from Virginia City, saying that the bank 
closed the night previous with only $65 in 
currency. He also requested some frac- 
tional currency because, “We have no 
coin.”'® Dahler realized that a greater 
quantity of greenbacks would result in 
improved business conditions. 

If currency was needed quickly, Dahler 
depended on Virginia City for it, as that 
office carried a larger supply. For a mo- 
mentary easing of the shortage, a package 
of the money could be put aboard the 
morning stage at Virginia City; and 
Helena would have the currency by that 
same evening, or by the next morning at 
the latest, but there were periods when 
even the Virginia City office was too short 
to ship any to Helena. In such a case, 
Dahler would advise Hughes to purchase 
currency locally, usually from private 





*Dahler to James Hughes, August 16, 1867, in ibid., I. 
’ Dahler to Frank Paimer, August 17, 1867, in ibid., I. 
” Dahler to Hughes, August 18, 1867, in ibid., I. 











Above, left, a typical street scene in the rich camp of Virginia City. Directly above, a competitive bank to Hussey 
and Dahler was that of J. M. Ming, situated on a prominent Virginia City corner next to the Legislative Hall. 
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parties, paying about two percent for 
whatever they received in this manner. 
Dahler’s constant lament was, “plenty of 
business but no currency to do it with.”"' 


By the end of August, 1867, the cur- 
rency shortage was so acute that Dahler 
had a difficult time paying for a telegram 
he had received. The telegram was from 
the Denver house, asking Dahler to give 
$4,500 in currency to a Stephen Reynolds, 
but Dahler told Hussey that he could not 
honor the telegram since he had barely 
enough to cash checks for his customers.'* 
This letter prompted Hussey to forward 
over $21,000 in bills and coin to Hughes 
in Virginia City for the use of the two 
Montana banks, prompting Dahler to in- 
struct Hughes to get at least five percent 
in exchange for it. In what must have 
been very frustrating to Dahler, he in- 
formed Hughes that, “It is utterly impos- 
sible to get any currency here, have not 
bought one ounce of dust for three or four 
days, for currency all of us in same fix.”"” 
One of the results of the lack of currency 
was the curtailing of loans in Montana. 
Dahler and Hussey had agreed that with 
the conditions which prevailed at the time, 
it would be necessary to retrench."* 


About the middle of September, busi- 
ness was so slow that Dahler decided to 
visit the various mining camps. The pur- 
pose of the journey was to check business 
conditions in these camps to ascertain 
whether they were also in a depressed 
state. In Dahler’s absence, George Fox 
assumed the managership of the Helena 
office. He merely confirms Dahler’s report 
that business was poor, besides the fact 
that the firm had no money available, 
even if there were any business activity.*® 
Dahler returned to Helena in a few days, 
and reported that placer mining was in 
a depressed condition, because so many 
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THE MONTANA POST was a lively, crusading 
newspapers. Its files reveal much of the early history 
of Montana Territory, including banking. Fort Benton 
to the north was the commercial center of the region 
during this time (right). 





miners had departed for Canada in search 
of gold. 

Virginia City was short of currency at 
this time too, and Dahler wrote the Vir- 
ginia office that Helena could ship no 
more currency to them. He instructed 
Hughes to have customers accept gold 
dust in lieu of currency until the shortage 
was eased, as he stated that it was an im- 
possibility to get any type of coin in Hel- 
ena. On September 19, 1867, a message 
was sent to Hughes saying that the Helena 
office had no currency at all, so Dahler 
ordered Hughes to send all that the Vir- 
ginia City office could spare.'® On the 
20th, in a mood of desperation, Dahler 
informed Hughes that he should telegraph 
Hussey for more currency, as there was 
no use in doing business, given the present 
state of affairs." 

After four days with virtually no cur- 
rency, Dahler decided to write Hussey 
about the situation. He suggested that 
Hussey keep Helena better supplied with 
bills and coin in the future, because the 
bank was losing business every day by 
not having funds on hand. He intimated 
that he was dissatisfied with the present 
arrangements for supplying Helena cur- 
rency through Virginia City. He pointed 
out to Hussey that in view of their supe- 
rior New York banking connections, it 
was very strange that the Montana houses 
were always short of currency. He in- 
formed Hussey that it cost five to six 
percent premium to secure currency lo- 
cally, but when it should become plentiful, 
this high premium rate would decline. 
Ten thousand dollars a week was not 
enough to conduct a creditable business; 


"Dahler to Hughes, August 22, 1867; Hussey, Dahler 
and Company to Hughes, August 26, 1867, in ibid., I. 

’ Dahler to Hughes, August 28, 1867; Dahler to Hussey, 
August 28, 1867, in ibid., I. 

* Same to Same, September 9, 1867, in ibid., I. 

“Same to Same, September 11, 1867, in ibid., I. 

"Fox to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Virginia City, 
September 15, 1867, in ibid., I. 

* Dahler to Hughes, September 17, 19, 1867, in ibid., I. 

" Same to Same, September 20, 1867, in /bid., I. 

















fifteen or twenty thousand dollars would 
be needed if they were to meet.the de- 
mands of the depositors. Hussey was 
urged to consider that too much of their 
money was deposited in New York City, 
when it was urgently needed to conduct 
business in Montana.'* 

It is assumed that Hussey took the hint, 
and accelerated currency shipments to 
Montana. At any rate, by the latter part of 
October, Dahler reported to Hughes that 
currency was more plentiful than gold 
dust, because business had suddenly im- 
proved with the advent of October.'® The 
situation had brightened momentarily, but 
soon, requests to Virginia City for more 
currency were dispatched. 

The lack of enough currency lost the 
Company business, but more important, it 
prevented them from soliciting new busi- 
ness with the quartz mills. This was be- 
ginning to be the source of more and more 
income, if the Company could meet the 
mills’ demands for more currency. In a 
letter to the Salt Lake office, Dahler re- 
ported that the firm could have the busi- 
ness of two quartz mills if they but had 
the currency to handle the extra busi- 
ness.~” 

In 1867, there were eight local banks in 
Helena, too many to suit Dahler. He was 
sure that many of these banks were not on 
a firm foundation; furthermore, it was 
Dahler’s considered opinion that most of 
the gold had been worked out of the 
gulches of Virginia City and Helena. There- 
fore, he was quite receptive when Thomas 
E. Tutt, of Helena, wished tto buy an in- 


terest in the Montana banks of the 
Company. 
* Dahler to Hussey, September 24, 1867, in ihid.. I. 


“ Dahler to Hughes, October 19, 1867, in ébid., I. 





In a letter to Hussey, Dahler said that 
too much competition would develop 
among Helena banks, so that any strong 
banking institution would devour Hussey, 
Dahler and Company. Dahler recom- 
mended selling the Company’s Montana 
properties to Tutt; if not, Tutt would go 
into the banking business alone. Dahler 
further reasoned that Tutt could be left 
vulnerable if the financial bottom should 
drop out of Montana, serving the purpose 
of keeping the Company from financial 
ruin, at least in the Territory. Hussey 
probably did not agree with Dahler, for 
Tutt never became a partner in the firm.*' 

Sometime in November, Dahler moved 
to Virginia City to conduct operations 
there. George Fox was left in charge of 
the Helena office. When Fox assumed his 
new duties, the currency situation had 
eased considerably. A very low premium 
was being paid, a sign that the problem 
of having enough money was becoming 
less acute; but a short time later, Fox 
wrote Virginia City that he could spare 
no more for them as he was again short. 
On December 27, 1867, the Helena branch 
had only $900 in currency available. Fox 
said that he would try to procure more 
locally; but by the end of the year, the 
dilemma had still not been solved, and no 
solution was in sight.*? 

The year 1868 was started with a good 
amount of bills and coin on hand, and Fox 
was optimistic that the Company should 
have no monetary problems through the 


*Dahler to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Salt Lake 
City, October 16, 1867, in ibid., I. 

** Dahler to Hussey, October 31, November 27, 1867, in 
ibid., I. 

*Fox to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Virginia City, 
December 16, 23, 27, 29, 1867, in ibid., I. 
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winter months, for even during the latter 
half of January, Fox was able to supply 
Virginia City.2* The Company had bought 
low grade gold dust, and intended to use 
it strictly for buying currency, because, 
in Fox’s opinion, it was not worth ship- 
ping. During January, the firm bought 
875 ounces of gold dust, 350 ounces of 
which was expended on the Helena mar- 
ket for currency, at about one dollar profit 
on the ounce. A further step to facilitate 
the shipment of money from Salt Lake 
was the closing of the office’s Virginia 
City account, and the reopening of same 
at Salt Lake City. It was hoped that this 
move would keep Salt Lake better in- 
formed about the situation in Helena.** 

Even with the new arrangement, how- 
ever, the problem persisted. On March 24, 
Fox wrote the Virginia City office that 
Helena was “flat broke,” in currency. The 
only way the office could do business was 
to buy currency locally. The Virginia City 
office sent more currency, and the prob- 
lem was again temporarily abated. By 
April 7, Fox, once more writing Virginia 
City, told them he was against the wall, 
requesting the Virginia bank to send 
money over by stagecoach.*° 

The mining season had once again com- 
menced, and the purchase of gold and gold 
bars was causing the depletion of what 
little reserve the Helena office possessed. 
By the end of the month, however, gold 
shipments increased, and the demand for 
currency was easing. Supplies were be- 
ginning to come through from Oregon; 
gold dust was once more easy for the 
miners to obtain, since the water flow was 
usually heavy in the spring, giving miners 
a chance to work gulches that were 
usually dry during the rest of the mining 
season.*° 

It must be remembered that a bank 
with the connections of Hussey, Dahler 
and Company would attract rather large 
local accounts. This was one reason why 
having currency on hand was so vital to 





* Same to Same, January 8, 1868, in ibid., I. 

*Fox to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Virginia City, 
January 22, 1868; and Same to Same, Salt Lake City, 
February 1, March 2, 1868, in ibid., I. 

* Same to Same, Virginia City, March 24, April 7, 1868, 
in ibid., I. 

** Same to Same, April 14, 28, 1868, in ibid., I. 


** Same to Same, April 30, May 3, 1868, in ibid., I. 
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both Dahler and Fox. One Ed McClay in- 
formed Fox that he was going to close his 
account with the firm. The account con- 
tained approximately ten thousand dol- 
lars. It will be seen that the withdrawal 
of this amount would disturb all the of- 
fice’s plans to keep itself supplied with 
currency. These large accounts could close 
at any time, taking all the firm’s available 
money on any given day.*’ 

Fox had found a partial solution to the 
currency problem by May. His plan was 
to buy from the firm’s depositors. This 
program was pursued, but Fox was fear- 
ful lest this system should play out, be- 
cause the pockets of the depositors were 
not bottomless. So he wrote the Salt Lake 
office that the size of Helena’s gold ship- 
ments should entitle them to more cur- 
rency. On May 16, Fox wrote to Virginia 
City that they were quite happy in Helena 
because the Salt Lake office had just 
shipped $9,600 in currency to them, and 
that they had closed with over $13,000 in 
bills and coin, a circumstance which Fox 
felt was “pretty good.”** 

The feeling of elation over having 
enough money for a few days did not last 
long, in fact, less than a week. Fox was 
forced to take a trip to Fort Benton to 
look for currency, and to check into some 
business connections the Company had at 
that place. The Virginia City office was 
requested to send any amount they could 
spare, to alleviate the shortage. The Vir- 
ginia office responded by sending some 
$3,000, but this helped nothing. On June 
3, Fox, now back in Helena, telegraphed 
Virginia City, because Helena was out 
again. Fox did not know where to turn 
for more, since there was little currency 
left locally. Three thousand dollars was 
sent by express stage to Helena to keep 
that office’s doors open. Fox wanted this 
amount added to the weekly allotment. 
It was figured that this, plus what the 
office received in exchanges, would be 
sufficient.*® 

As the mining season progressed, the 
office had to cease buying gold on a few 
occasions because they had no where- 
* Same to Same, Salt Lake City, May 11, 1868; Same to 

Same, Virginia City, May 16, 1868, in ibid., I. 


”Same to Same, Virginia City, May 23, 27, and 29; 
June 3, 5, 1868, in ibid., I. 


withal to purchase the dust from the 
miners. By the latter part of June, how- 
ever, the need for currency dropped as 
more gold was marketed, and this helped 
to lessen the demand for bills. It was pos- 
sible to take the urgency out of requests, 
and, for a few days, ask for the commod- 
ity in a leisurely manner.*® Fox reported 
that the quality of the dust was very good. 
Further, he observed that the firm was 
buying more good dust than any other 
Helena bank.*' By July 1, 1868, Fox felt 
he had the problem momentarily on the 
run. It was not the problem of having no 
currency at all, but rather of having 
enough of the right denominations of 
greenbacks to trade the miners for their 
dust.*” 

Because the firm had established such 
a good trade with the miners, Fox asked 
Salt Lake for more greenbacks, for con- 
tinuation of this trade would require about 
five thousand dollars a week, over and 
above the regular allotment. The other 
banks in Helena were paying one and 
one-half percent premium for currency, a 
practice that necessitated competition with 
these banks for the local greenback sup- 
ply. The gold trade with the local miners 
was on the increase, and the currency 
supply was decidedly on the decrease dur- 
ing July.** Fox reported that the firm 
would have to suspend gold purchasing 
operations if more greenbacks were not 
forthcoming from Salt Lake, or from some 
other source. Fox estimated that if the 
present dust trade continued, ten thousand 
dollars a week would have to be added to 
the allotment. The Salt Lake office in- 
structed Fox to buy gold at the cheapest 
possible price, but compliance was not 
easy, because the other banks were willing 
to bid high for the miners’ dust.** 

The situation remained tight for the re- 
mainder of August. Gold had advanced in 
price on the local market, and the money 
in bills and coin was in continual short 
supply. Banks were offering a two percent 
premium on greenbacks, and Fox esti- 
mated that twenty to thirty thousand dol- 
lars more a week would be needed to meet 
the market for gold purchases, for the 
Helena office could not hope to get hold 
of their share of the gold dust without a 


good supply of greenbacks, so one and 
one-half to two percent premium would 
have to be paid if more money was not 
forthcoming from Salt Lake City. Fox was 
forced to look once again to the local mar- 
ket for his greenbacks.*® After this last 
lament on Fox’s part, the currency prob- 
lem faded away. Dahler telegraphed Fox 
from Virginia City to hold up dust ship- 
ments until further notice.*® 

After 1868, Hussey, Dahler and Com- 
pany made plans to cease their Montana 
operations. They had many outstanding 
loans, however, and it required until 1872 
before the Company recovered all its Mon- 
tana loans. After 1868, the Company re- 
fused to make any large loans in the Ter- 
ritory. Hussey felt that the Company was 
overextended, and it was his plan to close 
the Montana branches. Dahler did not 
agree with this line of action, but there 
was little he could do about it, since he 
was only a junior partner in the firm. 

Dahler, by 1870, had moved to Salt Lake 
City, leaving Fox in charge of the Mon- 
tana operation. The Panic of 1872 caused 
further retrenchment, and Dahler instruct- 
ed Virginia City to make no further loans 
of any type; the stage was set for com- 
plete withdrawal from the Territory.*‘ In 
June, 1871, Hussey, Dahler and Company 
was transformed into the First National 
Bank of Utah. This institution was based 
entirely on the assets of Hussey, Dahler 
and Company, both in Salt Lake and 
Montana. All liability would henceforth 
be in the hands of the depositors, and the 
plan was to merge the whole financial em- 
pire into the new institution, it being 
Dahler’s job to see that everything went 
smoothly, and to liquidate the Montana 
holdings.** 











* Same to Same, June 7, 22, 1868, in ibid., I. 

** Same to Same, Salt Lake City, June 28, 1868, in ibid., I. 

“Same to Same, Virginia City, Salt Lake City, July 2, 
and July 6, 1868, in ibid., I. 

* Same to Same, Salt Lake City, July 14, 1868, in ibid., I. 

“Same to Same, July 20, 22; August 7, 1868, in tbid., I. 

* Same to Same, August 7, 1868, in ibid., I. 

* Same to Same, September 6, 1868, in ibid., I. 

* Charles L. Dahler, Letterbooks, 6 vols., (Mss. Ban- 
croft Library, Auerbach Collection), Dahler to Charles 
Hendricks, March 14, 1871; Same to William Newlan, 
June 20, 1872; Same to Hussey, Dahler and Company, 
Virginia City, April 24, November 1, 1872, I. 

* Dahler to A. C. Litchfield, Kansas City, Missouri, in 
ibid., I. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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The scene of both of these paintings is in the Rockies south of Glacier Park. Above: 
not meat till it’s in the pan.” 





Although one of the greatest painters of Western hunting 
scenes, he abhored the slaughter of wild life... 


HOME IS THE HUNTER 


By George Coffee 


Until the fall of 1922 I had only a curb- 
stone acquaintance with Charlie Russell. 
That was good enough because in my 
youthful ranch days, which were a few 
generations after Charlie’s, you didn’t 
have to sit around the bunkhouse stove 
many winter evenings without hearing a 
lot of fascinating stories about “Kid” Rus- 
sell from some old cowhand who had 
known him after 1880, when he first hit 
Montana Territory. He had a lot of grape- 
vine acquaintances like that, particularly 
numerous in the period before his mar- 
riage in 1896. 
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In the fall of 1922 George Calvert' and 
Jim Hobbins,? who were close friends of 
Russell’s, were going along with Johnny 
Moore* and a group of us who were pack- 
ing in to hunt in the rugged Rockies at the 
head of Sun River, west of Choteau. Cal- 
vert phoned me that he and Hobbins 
would like to bring the famous Western 
artist along. 

Charlie was in his late 50’s then. It had 
been a long time since “The Kid” had 
done any hunting from Jake Hoover’s iso- 
lated cabin over on the South Fork of the 
Judith—when they hunted mostly for 








“Whose Meat?”. Right: “Meat’s 
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CHARLES MARION RUSSELL 


As Time Mellows and Enhances, more and more Reminiscences 
become part of the Treasure of those who knew and loved the 
Great Cowboy Artist. Here are two more gems (p. 37)... 


sustenance and not for sport.‘ We knew 
Charlie was coming this time, just for fun 
and not to hunt, just as he had been doing 
for many years. 


The trio from “The Falls” called at our 
house next evening and, as is usual, every- 
body was checking everybody else for pre- 
paredness for a rough mountain trip. Cal- 
vert was trying on a new pair of macki- 
naw pants, which we all saw were much 
too long. Charlie borrowed a pair of scis- 
sors from my wife and gleefully proceeded 
to whack about a foot of leg off Calvert’s 
pants. When George jacked up his pants 
by his suspenders they hit him just below 
the knees. “Too short for a lumberjack, 
too long for beach combin’, and too much 
exposure for huntin’, so you'll have to 
stay in camp,” says Charlie. 





Next morning we were on our way from 
Ken Gleason’s ranch on South Fork of 
the Teton.® Toward dark we were strung 
out on the trail through heavy timber, 
horses single file, nearing camp. Charlie 
was riding behind Hobbins when a pack 
slipped on the horse ahead of Jim’s, 
whereupon Charlie observed: “The freight- 
hoss took it out on the caboose behind re- 
moving a little rawhide from Jim’s shin.” 


‘George Calvert was a construction contractor and a 
builder of Montana Power Co. hydroelectric projects. 
He died in 1939. His family has many sketches and 
some fine Russell paintings, given Calvert over the 
years of their long friendship. 

J. R. Hobbins was a noted Montana industrialist until 
his death in 1945. He was an official of the Montana 
Power Co., in 1922, and later became President of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Oldtimer John Moore served as Deputy State Game 
Warden for several years, covering the Sun River 
and Teton River country when the now-great Sun 
River elk herd was making its start. 








As soon as Charlie knew Jim’s leg wasn’t 
broken and his hurts minor, he says, “Jim, 
you and Calvert had no business comin’ 
with us young fellers in these mountains. 
You knew there’d be no white bosomed 
nurses in our camp to bathe swollen limbs. 
And sympathy is an awful scarce com- 
modity around this bunch of cannibals.” 

Our camp was on a little rocky flat 
alongside the North Fork. As Hobbins de- 
scribed it, it consisted of a “mulligan and 
bean-tent,” where Charlie did most of the 
cooking, set opposite a “lying-in-tent,” 
with a tarp stretched overhead between, 
in which Hobbins slept on a cot. The 
woodpile was at his back and the stars out 
front. This layout, Hobbins commented, 
“houses more comedy than Bill Steege 
ever booked at the Grand Opera House in 
Great Falls and more solid comfort than 
the Rainbow Hotel” and he said he meant 
“solid.” 


* Jake Hoover was a later-day Mountain Man, as rugged 
and able as any who trapped during the peak fur-trade 
period some 50 years earlier. A sadly disillusioned, 16- 
year-old:Russell, who had just quit his first job in Mon- 
tana Tefritory—the, to him, unsavory one of herding 
sheep for Pike Miller and Jack Waite—met Jake in the 
summer+of 1880. It was a perfect partnership. And 
for some two years it was the most salutory influence 
possible for an impressionable young genius. The 
older man was as much a conservationist as he was 
a skilled hunter. He not only understood wild life but 
he loved nature. And in his sturdy, quiet way he was 
a natural-born teacher, humanitarian, reporter. He 
understood the Indians and their affinity with nature. 
And he was a veritable storehouse of historical fact 
and lore concerning the region. His two-year influence 
on “Kid” Russell remained with the artist all of his 
life. In later years Russell said: “. . . ridin’ with 
Jake was like a chapter of my favorite book of the 
Rocky Mountains ... an all ’round mountain man an’ 
he knowed more of nature than any white man I ever 
met.” After trapping, Jake Hoover turned to pros- 
pecting. He found a rich claim in Alaska but lost it. 
He died in 1924, living to be a much older man than 
his protege, who followed him to the Sand Hills two 
years later. 








Only an artist who knew could have painted this dra- 
matic oil, “At Close Quarters” (1912) in the area near 
which the party hunted. 





After some of our party had hunted for 
two or three days we didn’t have any 
camp meat. Johnny Moore saddled a cou- 
ple horses for Charlie and him to ride 
hunting when Charlie’s attention was 
called to the fact that no rifle was in the 
scabbard on his saddle. “Oh hell,” Charlie 
says, “I never take a gun any more when 
I go huntin’,”’ and they rode off. They 
tracked within smelling distance of a big 
bunch of elk late that day. Moore said 
they could have caught up and he might 
have supplied our meat-hungry camp. But 
Charlie says, ‘“We’ve got that bunch salted 
down. Let’s leave ’em go and send Cal- 
vert and Hobbins out early tomorrow an’ 
see if their readin’ Daniel Boone’s meth- 
ods qualified °em for bein’ in our camp.” 
No elk were ever again located. 

“We ate packin’ house meat for ten days 
with Armour and Swift savin’ face for our 
gunbearers,” said Charlie. 

He delighted in cooking meals—at his 
Bull’s Head lodge on Lake McDonald or 
when camping. He was an excellent cook. 
One evening, coming in with voracious 
appetites, we all “waded in” to what 
Charlie announced was “Chinook stew 
with squirrel dumplings.”* After swallow- 
ing a few calories we detected Charlie had 
dumped half a sack of salt in the bean pot 
and garnished that course with dried pine- 
cones. 


*The old cow town of Choteau is an indirect gateway 
to one of the largest and most scenic primitive areas in 
the U. S. Except for the Teton River, however, which 
leads west to the difficult barrier of the Continental 
Divide in the main valleys of the Rockies south of 
Glacier National Park, there is no superhighway by 
which to get there. For this reason the fascinating 
region on both the east and west side of this rugged 
sportsmen’s paradise, has remained inviolate. Pack 
train and horse are still the only means of access. 

* Although Russell liked the excitement and camaraderie 
of the hunt, he always detested the killing. The story 
is told that on a similar trip, a year later, Charlie and 
a companion had stalked a magnificent buck deer. 
When the stag was within easy range, the partner 
admonished Charlie to fire, or else he would have to. 
Russell dropped his rifle and deflected the other’s aim 
saying, “I can’t kill him and I won’t let you. Besides, 
we've got enough meat in camp.” 

‘In his earlier days as a horse wrangler for some of the 
big cattle outfits, Russell probably would have used 
the standard chuck-wagon terminology for mulligan: 
“sonovabitch stew.” It had everything in it but the 
camp cook’s stove and apron. 























The great pack-string painting, “When Mules Wear 
Diamonds” depicts the breathtaking beauty of this 
region. 





Coming out that trip, we were driven 
from Ken Gleason’s ranch on the South 
Fork of the Teton River in a big seven- 
passenger open and unconvertible Pierce 
Arrow. Calvert and I occupied the two 
jump seats in front of the back cushion 
where Russell and Hobbins rode. Snow 
was falling like big feathers on our shoul- 
ders. Calvert and I had taken drinks from 
a bottle we had left at Gleason’s on the 
way in. (Nobody drank in our camp and 
neither Charlie or Jim touched liquor in 
those later days.)* Calvert and I struck 
up a few barber-shop strains as the driver 
swung pretty fast around curves in the 
road leading out through the foothill jack 
pines. Charley leaned over and says to 
Hobbins, “Jim, if this wagon rolls over 
you know who'll get killed—just you and 
me. They’ve got plenty of song birds in 
Heaven already.” 

The next fall, 1923, Moore and I packed 
over the Continental Divide down to the 
junction of Pentagon Creek and Spotted 
Bear Fork of the Flathead.” Here was a 
big camp. Horse bells were rattling all 
over the hillside. As we led the packstring 
into this camp there stood Charlie at the 
side of the trail, his thumbs tucked under 
the old Red River sash he always wore 
for a belt. He was watching our approach, 
smiling. “Well, ’ll be damned,” he says, 
“here I’ve come fifty miles hossback 


"The myth of Charles M. Russell’s days as a “two-fisted 
drinkin’ man” has grown with the years. All of them 
are greatly exaggerated. As a footloose young cowboy 
he drank like the others of this carefree frontier breed 

certainly no more, and probably not as much as most 
of them. For several years he did trade his “art” for 
food, clothing and for drinks. All were staple com- 
modities. But after 1896, he traded few paintings. 
And after 1909 he drank so little (out of deference for 
his wife, Nancy) that he was almost an oddity among 
the rawboned men of his day. 

’ Spotted Bear is a major tributary of the South Fork of 
the Flathead River, on the other side of the main range 
of the Rockies, west and slightly south of the previous 
year’s camp. This is the heart of this vast wilderness 
area. Much of its majestic splendor appears as scenic 
backgrounds in such fine Russell paintings as: “When 
Mules Wear Diamonds,” “At Close Quarters,” “The 
Call of the Law,” “When the Nose of a Horse Beats 
the Eyes of Man,” “Whose Meat?”, “Meat’s Not Meat 
Till It’s in the Pan” and “When Horses Turn Back 
There’s Danger Ahead.” 

























































thinkin’ I’d get clean away from you fel- 
lers who didn’t exactly approve my cook- 
in’ last year on Sun River. Come over an’ 
partake of some of our rations. You both 
look mighty gant.” Close to the trail, on 
the opposite side from where Charlie 
stood, a ruddy face appeared from behind 







Another great hunting painting owned by Ben Brinton 
of McAllister, Montana, is this dramatic trail episode. 
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The setting for this exciting Russell oil, “When horses turn back there’s danger ahead,” is the South Fork of 
the Flathead wilderness, a favorite hunting site for the Cowboy Artist and his friend, Judge J. W. Bollinger. 
To appreciate brilliant autumnal coloring one must see the original painting. 





the flap of a pup-tent. “That feller over 
there,” says Charlie, “is dyin” of a belly 
ache. We've picked out his last restin’ 
place under a big boulder up there in the 
mountain. From the way he’s actin’ we'll 
be havin’ the buryin’ about tomorrow and 
we'll be needin’ a couple good singers.” 
The face was that of Judge Bollinger of 
Davenport, Iowa,'’ one of Charlie’s closest 
friends and a companion of his on several 
trips up the South Fork of the Flathead. 
After Charlie passed away Judge Bol- 
linger’s tribute to him, written to Nancy, 
Charlie’s wife, recounted one of the phases 


” The classic Russell book, Good Medicine, contains three 
significant, illustrated letters from Charles M. Russell 
to his long-time hunting companion, friend and art 
admirer, James W. Bollinger, during the period 
1919-23. All of them concern hunting. One of the 
illustrations is of a pack-party of hunters fording the 
South Fork of the Flathead; another dramatically 
depicts a hunter’s pack string which has suddenly 
jumped a large herd of elk and the shooting is on. 

"As Nancy Russell later wrote of Charlie’s countless 
friends: “What a multitude, what a legion they were!” 
Even today, more than 30 years after his death, more 
Montanans claim the distinction of having “known” 
Russell than all the other famous men the state has 
ever known, combined. 

"The Cowboy Artist died at Great Falls, Montana, 
October 24, 1926, at the age of 62. 
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of his great character—his loyalty and de- 
votion to his friends.”'' It would seem to 
Judge Bollinger, as to us all, should we 
ever return to the mountain settings 
where days bygone were enriched by 
Charlie’s presence, that the “hoss” bells 
have a lot less cheerful ring; that the 
lights and shadows on the reefs have a 
duller hue than they did when Charlie 
was there; and that “the Great Spirit” was 
a little selfish when it called him acrcss 
“the Great Divide” to the “Sand Hills.” '* 
One of my most valued possessions. in 
the form of a New Year greeting, came 
from Charlie Russell in 1923. It was penned 
below one of his inimitable water color 
sketches—a lone rider on the prairie with 
one hand uplifted in salutation. In prayer- 
like sincerity he wrote this supplication: 
“Here’s hoping old sickness don’t locate 
your camp 
And health rides herd on you; 
May Dad Time be slow a snuffin’ 
your lamp 
And your trail be smooth plumb 
thru.” 





GOOD 


MEDICINE 


By Helen 
Raynor 


Mackay 


Ms, 


My husband’s and my friendship with 
Charley and Nancy Russell was a most 
happy one. They would withdraw from the 
noise and confusion of New York City to 
our quiet place in Tenafly, New Jersey, 
every chance they had when they were 
East. Always Charley’s sense of humor 
and good nature were Good Medicine for 
his companions. 

When we lined a room with logs to 
make a fitting background for Charley’s 
paintings, the front of the chimney was 
left unfinished so that when Charley paid 
us a visit, wet cement could be applied 
in which he could make drawings, or 
brands, or Indian heiroglyphics. He had 
this kind of chimney in his cabin on Lake 
McDonald. But Charley didn’t want to do 
this, because, he said, he had to work too 
rapidly and could not make erasures. In- 
stead, he would rather paint for Malcolm 
Mackay what he termed a “poster” to fit 
that spot. The “poster” is now hanging in 





Charlie’s sense of humor and good nature were always therapeutic... 





an honored position in the new State His- 


torical Museum at Helena. It shows 
Charley on his horse on the brow of a hill 
in the Missouri River region, near Cas- 
cade, Montana. He is motioning down the 
hill up which ride the cowboys and the 
Indians he so loved to draw and paint. 
That first evening in the new Russell 
Room we sat around the fireplace, which 
as yet had had no fire, to dedicate it. The 
squaw of the Medicine Man sat far left, 
then the Medicine Man, then two Braves, 
then the owner of the tepee, and finally 
his squaw next to the fireplace on the 
right. With great ceremony the squaw of 
the owner of the tepee made a fire and 
lighted it. Then the Medicine Man talked 
to us for over two hours in Indian sign 
language, with his squaw interpreting. I 
can never forget the pleasure and the 
magic of that evening. We were complete- 
ly transported into the past. Later Charley 
and my husband heated branding irons 
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and burned as many brands as they could 
remember all over the logs. 

One amusing incident which I always 
have loved to tell occurred when the Rus- 
sells were in a small hotel on the East 
Side. Charley wanted to go out to buy 
some tobacco. Usually he never ventured 
out in New York alone, the streets were so 
confusing. One of his friends made it a 
point to devote himself to Charley so he 
could come and go with no anxiety. But 
this was late afternoon and there was no 
one to take him, for Nancy was washing 
her hair. So Charley went out alone, after 
much anxious advice from Nancy. He just 
wanted to cross the street to the drug 
store to buy some tobacco. Well, Nancy 
finished washing her hair. When she 
looked at the clock she was horrified, for 
over an hour had passed and Charley had 
not come back! When she was about to 
call my husband, and the police, and every 
friend she knew about New York, in 
walked Charley. He hadn’t found the to- 
bacco that he wanted across the street and 
had gone from one place to another until 
he found the right kind. When it came 
time to come back, he was lost and didn’t 
know the name of the hotel. But he re- 
membered there was a little hole in the 
awning over the front door. So he walked 
up one street and down the next until he 
came to the door with the little hole in 
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In 1925, Malcolm S. Mackay published his adventure- 
some book, COW RANGE AND HUNTING 
TRAIL. Here he poses with an elk head trophy; 
and below, on a favorite pony “Ginger”. 





the awning! After that Nancy wrote my 
husband’s name with his home address 
and his business address and sewed it into 
the pockets of all his coats. 

One time when we were looking over 
his bronzes in the Russell Room, I picked 
up “The Lunch Hour.” It’s the little one 
of the mother bear holding up the rock 
for the baby bears to get the ants under- 
neath. I said to him, “Which do you like 
to do the most, the painting or the model- 
ing?” “Oh,” he said, “I like the clay, but 
I don’t do it very well.” This is just one 
instance of his extreme modesty, for he 
had just been given the Prix de Rome for 
this very same bronze. 

Nancy told us of their first trip East. 
She had saved a portfolio of water colors 
especially to bring to New York. She’d 
had to hide them to gather a collection for 
Charley would give them away. Senator 
Clark of Montana had expressed the wish 
to see them and had made an appoint- 
ment. Before he came, Charley said to his 
wife, “Mame, how much are you going to 
ask for these pictures?”—“Three hundred 
and fifty dollars.”.—“You won’t get it.” 





























in his camp on the Killey River. 





When Senator Clark came, looked through 
the portfolio, and took out the one he 
wanted, he asked how much it was. Mrs. 
Russell said, “Three hundred and fifty 
dollars.” When the Senator took out his 
pen and check book, and wrote out the 
check without a question, the Russells said 
you could have knocked them over with a 
feather. 

Another instance of his modesty: Years 
later they had one of their exhibitions in 
the Grand Central Galleries. One after- 
noon Charley was sitting on a big daven- 
port in front of one of his paintings when 
a very fashionably dressed New York 
woman came in. Looking around the gal- 
lery with her lorgnette, she stopped in 
front of the painting that Charley was 
facing and looked at it carefully. Calling 
the girl in charge, she asked, “How much 
is this picture?” The girl replied, “Six 
thousand dollars.” The woman gave it an- 
other very careful scrutiny through her 
lorgnette, turned to the girl and said, “It 
isn’t worth it.” After she left, Charley 
went up to the painting, looked it over 
inch by inch and said, “By God, it isn’t!” 

On Nancy’s first visit to us in New Jer- 
sey after Charley’s death she was very 
much pre-occupied with the work she was 
doing in collecting from Charley’s friends 
some of the many illustrated letters he 
had written them during the years. She 
wanted to publish copies of these letters 
in color and she had not found a suitable 








The long-time friend of C. M. R. appears, right, with 
Uncle Billy Hamilton at the D. K. ranch and below 






















title. I can see her and my husband, sit- 
ting on the davenport before the fire—a 
few sentences of conversation and then 
silence for a long time—each of them 
seeking for a name for this book which 
has meant so much to many of Charley’s 
friends and admirers. Finally my husband 
said, “Nancy, why don’t you call it ‘Good 
Medicine’? Charley used that expression 
so often.” So in due time that delightful 
volume known as “Good Medicine” was 
published in several editions. 

I never saw Charley’s wonderful good 
nature fail him but once. He was usually 
the life of the party, possessing the eve- 
ning as we always wanted him to. This 
time we had invited a well-to-do couple 
for dinner. We knew they'd be interested 
to have some of Charley’s pictures. 
Charley didn’t open his lips all evening, 
except to grunt a “yes” or a “no” with his 
teeth closed. We couldn’t make out what 
the matter was. He had intuitively taken 
an intense dislike to the man. His intui- 
tion was justified, for the man proved 
dishonest, and landed behind bars not 
too long after this memorable evening. 
Charley had an unfailing feeling for what 
was right and kind, and usually had no 
dislike for other human beings. 

I hope there are a number of people 
who will enjoy sharing these memories 
with me, and will see through them all 
Charley’s great spirit. 
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CAVALRY HORSE 


"Tae FOLLOWING is a true story of a 
series of incidents in the life of Lieutenant 
Charles Varnum of the Seventh U. S. Cav- 
alry. Varnum was present at, and fought 
through the battle of the Little Bighorn in 
Montana, June 25-26, 1876, in which Custer 
and five troops or companies of the Seventh 
Cavalry were completely destroyed by savage 
Sioux and Cheyenne warriors. 


Varnum was with Reno’s squadron of 
the Seventh, and so came through alive, 
although wounded severely. 

I knew him after his retirement, as a 
Colonel, when he was living in San Fran- 
cisco, and I was on military duty at the 
Presidio. He told me this story at one of 
our many meetings, and there can be little 
doubt of its complete veracity. 


* % * 


He was an old man when I met him, 
well into the eighties, but keen and alert 
mentally and physically. His life had been 
crowded with far more adventure and 
heroism than falls to the usual lot of any 
man, even one of the old Cavalry of In- 
dian-fighting days. 
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By E. L. Nye, U.S.A., Retired 














Varnum had been retired from active 
service. He lived in a world of his own, 
a world peopled by the almost legendary 
figures of Custer and Sitting Bull, Reno 
and Gaul, Benteen and Rain-in-the-Face. 
He had fought with them, and against 
them, and knew them well. So he lived 
back in those heroic times, and had little 
interest in the modern world about him 
during the time I knew him. 

All men who have trained horses to jump 
know that there is an occasional animal 
that will not jump. I owned one, and so did 
Varnum. 


Since the study of the Sioux Indian 
campaigns was a long standing hobby of 
mine, when I had the opportunity to meet 
him I grasped it joyously. Thus many 
stories of those brave days came my way 
through Varnum. I sat and listened for 
hours; and having studied the subject in- 
tensively, I could appreciate how well he 
was telling it. He knew all the Troop 
Commanders of the old Seventh Cavalry 
by name, even those of the First Sergeants 
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countless thrilling incidents of march and 
battle that do not appear in any written 
history. 

Varnum graduated from the Military 
Academy at West Point with the class of 
1872, a classmate of Frederick Dent Grant, 
son of the President. To his great joy he 
was assigned to the Seventh Cavalry, then 
in Kentucky. In those days Cavalry as- 
signments were highly prized, and as 
might be expected the bolder and more 
adventurous spirits sought them eagerly. 

When he joined the famed Seventh, it 
was widely scattered over Kentucky and 
other parts of the South, doing guard duty 
and other menial chores; but soon to be 
assembled and sent into Dakota Territory 
to calm the restless and warlike Sioux 
who were becoming increasingly men- 
acing. 


and many troopers. So I got the story of 





However, this was all in the future and 
the young Lieutenant could see only the 
glamour and excitement of the grand new 
life into which he had entered. 

Mrs. Custer, with her usual kindly and 
motherly interest in the youngsters of the 
regiment, took Varnum in hand and saw 
to it that he had the proper introduction 
into the Army life of that day. She told 
him about making and returning official 
and social calls; the people, Army and 
civilian, whom he should know; and what 
and what not to discuss, and with whom. 
It was all very bewildering at first, he 
said. 

There was, however, one point on which 
he needed little urging. Like all young 
Cavalry officers of his day, his great am- 
bition was to own a horse, an officer’s 
mount. And here, if he had needed it, he 
had an excellent example in the Custers. 





Above, left: A remarkable photograph of the most famous of all western cavalry mounts, “Commanche”, who 


survived his master, Captain Keogh. Below: R. Farrington Elwell’s painting of the Custer battle. 

















Perhaps the most publicized of all Indian-War Cav- 
alrymen was Col. George Armstrong Custer, friend 
of the young Lt. Varnum. 





They owned several beautiful thorough- 
bred horses and a major joy and relaxa- 
tion was in taking long rides about the 
beautiful country surrounding Regimental 
Headquarters. 

The Lieutenant knew he must have a 
horse, a good one, and at once! He couldn’t 
have been better situated for his purpose. 
He was in the best thoroughbred region 
in the country. So Varnum promptly 
started his search. His must be no ordi- 
nary horse. Time was not of the essence. 
Many animals were examined with great 
care, with the sound and experienced ad- 
vice of Custer available. 

Finally the right animal was found, a 
beautiful young thoroughbred mare. She 
met all the exacting requirements—except 
that she was largely untrained. She could 
be ridden but that was about all. This was 
a small matter to the Lieutenant. He 
would do the training himself, in fact he 
preferred to. What was a Cavalry Officer 
for if he couldn’t train his own mount? 

So the training of the new mount was 
started promptly. All the time that Lieu- 
tenant Varnum could spare from duty was 
devoted to that purpose. Progress was 
rapid through the basic phases of “collec- 
tion,” “flection,” normal cavalry gaits, and 
obedience to commands and aids. The 
young mare proved an apt pupil and the 
Lieutenant was pleased. He even felt the 
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unexpressed opinion that perhaps he was 
a genius at horse-training and hadn't 
known it, but was willing to concede that 
the mare had superior intelligence. In fact 
Varnum persuaded himself that this was 
one of the reasons why he had bought her. 
The results simply vindicated his keen 
judgment, he told me shamefacedly, when 
he was much older and wiser. 


This happy state of affairs soon incurred 
a rude change. Quickly it became time to 
start the mare’s training in jumping. All 
cavalry animals (and particularly officers’ 
mounts) must jump well both in the ring 
and cross-country. They must jump 
strong, freely and boldly over all natural 
obstacles such as fences, brush, logs and 
ditches, for cavalry must be mobile to 
move rapidly over any terrain. 

Having been fully grounded in these 
matters the Lieutenant proceeded with 
jump training. He went at it methodically 
and strictly according to regulations. The 
training need not be rushed. 


He started with the approved method of 
longeing or circling the mare on a long 
rope. During this process the animal was 
gradually eased over until it was neces- 
sary for her to jump a log lying flat on the 
ground. She approached the log at a gen- 
tle canter, pricked her ears forward, snort- 
ed, and stopped short. What was this 
strange object? She didn’t like it. She 
backed off snorting with disgust. Well, 
this was about what the Lieutenant had 
expected. After all it was all new to her. 
He would try again. He did. He tried 
all afternoon, but the results were unvary- 
ing. The mare simply wasn’t jumping, 
not even a log, low on the ground. She 
would do everything else her owner want- 
ed, but no jumping. That was completely 
out as far as she was concerned! 

Lieutenant Varnum was in a quandary. 
What to do? He had bragged so much 
about the mare and her progress to the 
bachelor mess. He felt he must hide his 
failure. Surely he would succeed with 
some other methods! So he tried every- 
thing in the book. He gave up longeing 
and tried riding over the lowest jumps. 
With legs and hands he would force her 
over. This plan was no more successful 
































A. U. S. Calvalry troop at Fort Maginnis. M. T. in 1880, four years after Lt. Varnum’s 
hair-raising experience at the Little Big Horn. 





than the first. The mare would canter 
smoothly toward the jump and then plant 
herself at the last possible second with 
head down and feet braced, often so sud- 
denly that the Lieutenant took the jump 
anyway without taking the horse with 
him. All this was very hard on a shave- 
tail’s temper and uniform. Besides, it was 
expensive, for in those hallowed days it 
was the invariable custom for an officer 
thrown from his mount, or “policed” as 
the expression was, to stand the drinks 
for all members of his mess. This might 
not have been too bad, except that ancient 
custom decreed that the drink must be 
nothing less than champagne! A few such 
sessions on a second lieutenant’s pay were 
serious financial drains. 


Finally, after much effort it became evi- 
dent that the mare wasn’t ever going to 
jump anything. Brush jumps, rail jumps, 
gates or ditches, it was all the same. This 
shameful and humiliating fact had to be 
accepted. And at that juncture the Lieu- 
tenant felt that his career in the Cavalry 
was marked for failure. Thereafter, when 
training or field exercises required jump- 
ing, he was forced to the final ignominy 
of borrowing a lowly troop horse. As a 
second lieutenant he wouldn’t be able to 
buy another mount for years, unless luck 
at poker improved (and it hadn’t been 
much better than his luck at horse-train- 
ing). The sad spectacle of a non-jumping 
officer’s mount in a cavalry regiment had 
to be sadly accepted. 


Varnum hadn’t been with the Seventh 
long when orders were received directing 
that the scattered troops be assembled. 
The regiment then was to proceed to Da- 
kota Territory. There was joy and excite- 
ment among the men. At last the regiment 
would be together and there was good 
prospect of action against the terrible 
Sioux. 

The long trip by rail to the Missouri 
River, thence by boat up the Missouri to 
Yankton, and the march overland to Fort 
Abraham Lincoln near Bismarck, were all 
made in due time. As was customary, all 
the Government-owned horses and mules, 
plus the officers’ personal mounts, went 
along. Lieutenant Varnum was undecided 
about what to do with the mare. He 
thought about shooting her or giving her 
away. But finally “stubborn pride,’ he 
told me, won out and she made the long 
journey with the other animals. 

There followed three exciting years of 
scouting and marching with the Seventh, 
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This fine Culver photograph depicts actual scouting reconaissance by Cavalry troops out of Fort 
Maginnis before the Judith Basin was cleared of warlike Blackfeet Indians. 





including the well-known expedition into 
the Black Hills in 1874. The Lieutenant 
was always there, and mostly he rode the 
mare, although seriously handicapped, at 
times, by having to dismount and remove 
or go around an obstacle which any self- 
respecting cavalry horse would have 
jumped without protest. These occasions 
never failed to bring caustic comments 
from brother officers. Varnum’s life was 
tough. He cursed the day he bought the 
mare. And he was very meek and lowly, 
indeed, when the subject of horse training 
(which was often) was under discussion. 

In the spring of 1876 plans were set for 
a concerted action against the Sioux, gen- 
erally supposed to be concentrated on the 
Rosebud or Little Bighorn. 

Our Lieutenant was there, and very 
proud of a new command, consisting of 
Crow and Arickaree scouts which would 
accompany the regiment. His pride was 
seriously tempered, however, by the fact 
that he must ride the accursed mare, since 
there was a shortage of animals and every 
serviceable mount was vital. 

On the morning of June 25, 1876, the 
Seventh arrived at the divide which 
marked the descent into the valley of the 
Little Bighorn River. Custer’s scouts tricd 
to show him, from a point called the 
Crow’s Nest, that there was a huge Indian 
camp on the river. Custer couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t see it. Soon after, Custer divided 
his regiment into three squadrons. One he 
gave to Benteen, one to Reno, and one of 
five troops he kept himself. Lieutenant 
Varnum, with his scouts, was to accompany 
Reno, directed by Custer to cross the 
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Little Bighorn and open the attack on the 
huge Indian village which had now been 
approached so closely that even Custer 
was convinced that it existed. 

Reno took up a rapid gait, crossed the 
river and proceeded down the valley to 
attack the village. Lieutenant Varnum 
was at the left front with his scouts, his 
orders being to secure that flank. He soon 
found his little command hotly engaged 
with a superior force of charging, howling 
Sioux; and to his chagrin and disgust most 
of his Indian scouts decided it was a good 
time to start for home. They did just this, 
without ceremony or delay and in com- 
plete disregard of the Lieutenant’s frantic 
commands and compelling but entirely 
wasted profanity. His scouts, he later re- 
lated, decided that fighting the Sioux 
came under the head of very unpleasant 
business and they wanted none of it. 

There was nothing for the Lieutenant 
to do but rejoin the squadron then fight- 
ing desperately against great numbers of 
Sioux in some timber in a bend of the 
nearby river. 

It quickly became apparent that Reno’s 
troops would have to get out promptly if 
they were to get out at all. Reno thus gave 
the much argued command to mount. But 
in the din of heavy firing and howling In- 
dians some of the troopers didn’t hear the 
contentious order. 

Reno then dashed out of the woods, fol- 
lowed by such troops as had seen him or 
heard the command. But a number, in- 
cluding some wounded, were left behind 
in the timber. Lieutenant Varnum, his 
mare frantic with fear and excitement, 








































had trouble in mounting. He got away, 
but far to the rear of the other troops. 

However, the mare was fast; so he raced 
after the column and rapidly overhauled 
it. Varnum found the fleeing troops sur- 
rounded by a swirling, howling, shooting 
mob of Sioux, who pumped their repeat- 
ing Winchesters and Henrys into the 
doomed soldiers. The Indians would fire 
at a range of a few feet and quickly swing 
to the far side of their ponies when a 
trooper raised his pistol. Becoming bold- 
er, they rode into the column, striking 
frantic soldiers with pistol and war clubs, 
even pulling them off their horses with 
their hands. The long-debated retreat was 
rapidly becoming a rout, a panic. 

Lieutenant Varnum states that he 
raced among the troops trying to halt 
them. “Stop, men, stop, men,” he shouted 
above the din; “there are wounded men 
back there; we’ve got to go back.” It is 
very doubtful if they heard him; at any 
rate they didn’t stop. 

The pressure of the Indian attack thus 
forced the troops to the left and they were 
now crashing through timber in the river 
bottom. Lieutenant Varnum, far to the 
left, was then riding through heavy cotton- 
wood which opened up into occasional little 
glades and grassy spots. Still racing to get 
ahead of the troops he dashed into an 
opening. To his horror a deep dry wash 
loomed up suddenly. It was wide, wide 
enough to test the ability of a seasoned 
jumper. And the mare wouldn’t jump. 
She never had jumped. There was no rea- 
son to expect it now, and there was no 


time to stop or turn. If he did either, the 
murderous Sioux riding hard, would have 
him. 

The mare hesitated an instant. Then she 
hunched and gathered herself. She trem- 
bled and shook. Then the amazed Lieu- 
tenant felt her rise and soar. It seemed as 
though destiny had hit him in the seat. 
Then she landed, landed on the edge of 
the far bank. The dirt caved and rolled 
back. A wild scramble ensued, then the 
mare was free and running again. 

It all happened so fast that Lieutenant 
Varnum found it hard to realize that a 
miracle had occurred. 

Since the Sioux ponies were not trained 
to jump, they came to a sliding halt at the 
edge of the gully. The Lieutenant was 
free for the moment, his mare racing 
along the left of other fleeing troopers. 

Lieutenant Varnum could see no officer 
present, so he commenced shouting, in a 
frantic effort to halt the panic, when a 
voice from the dust on the right called 
out, “I am in command here, Sir!” It was 
Reno. That was all for the Lieutenant. He 
joined the mob. The mare took him back 
to the river crossing, and he led her up 
the bluff to the top where Reno and Ben- 
teen made their final, successful stand. 

Lieutenant Varnum and the now prized 
mare lived many years. They rode through 
other Indian campaigns together; but she 
never jumped again. 

The Lieutenant always said he figured 
she must have been as scared as he was. 
And that was more than enough to pro- 
duce a miracle, even in a horse! 
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BEFORE BARBED WIRE: L. A. HUFF- 
MAN. PHOTOGRAPHER ON HORSE- 
BACK, by Mark H. Brown and W. R. 
Felton. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1956. 254 pp. Illustrations, end- 
paper map, notes, bibliography and in- 
dex. $10.00. 

Reviewed by W. N. Davis, Jr., 
California State Archives. 
In its essence this book is a sonorous 
song of individualism and social freedom. 
But individualism and social freedom 
lived often at a cost of blood and fortune, 
imposed by stronger on weaker men and 
always at the mercy of a rigorous natural 
environment. It is a song of ranch and trail 
in the old Montana West, before the range 
was parceled up and reduced by fences. 
Dream back beyond the cramping lanes 
To glories that have been— 

The camp smoke on the sunset plains, 
The riders loping in; 

Loose rein and rowelled heel to spare, 
The wind our only guide, 

For youth was in the saddle there 
With half a world to ride. 

L. A. Huffman, the dedicated frontier 
photographer of Miles City, captured this 
way of life with his nimble camera in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. And from his unrivaled 
collection the authors of the book have as- 
sembled an uncommon pictorial record of 
the frontier of the rancher’s wife, the 
sheepherder, and the cowpuncher. The 
pictures and the narrative are grouped 
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READER'S REMUDA 


Edited by Robert G. Athearn 
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according to these three main topics, with 
the last, the cowpuncher’s frontier, log- 
ically given the most extended coverage. 
The run of detail of the ordinary daily 
scene of each is what the book high-lights. 
The imaginative reconstruction of the late- 
comer gives way; here is the real thing as 
it actually was. One can view the exterior 
and interior settings of the lonely ranch 
house with its crude but withal serviceable 
clutter of posts, planks, and logs (some so 
crooked they were chinked with timber), 
cast iron stoves and frying pans, boxes, 
chairs, and inviting benches. One can note 
the handy cupboard arrangement of a 
chuck wagon and measure the precise 
little working space that was the cook’s 
sovereign, inviolate domain. Or follow the 
sheep and cattle over the range as they 
were trailed through the annual cycle. 
Almost always in the foreground of 
these remarkable pictures is the indispen- 
sable hard-used horse and in the back- 
ground the wide horizon. The old order 
is communicated in still other ways for 
the pictures reveal a life distinguished by 
intermittent moments of high excitement 
and crisis cushioned by long periods of 
watchful idling, when one _ lounging 
against the hitching rack for hours wit- 
nessed “the something” when it happened, 
when transportation was fueled by grass, 
saloon was an aboveboard word, and no 
trace of apologetic feeling invested the 
lighting up of a cigar. It is possible that 
















Since Montana was the last outpost of large-scale 
open range ranching, Huffman’s photographs pro- 
vide the best of documentary records. Here are two 
typical ones from the thousands of glass plate photo- 
graphs he preseved for posterity. 





readers of the book who have known next 
to nothing of the life it portrays may be 
filled with a longing for life in the “Big 
Open” out next to the unbroken ground 
and close to the boundless sky, so power- 
ful is this medicine. 

In the narrative accompanying the pho- 
tographs Mark H. Brown and W. R. Fel- 
ton have gone far beyond mere routine 
annotation. The English historian G. M. 
Trevelyan, discussing the part illustration 
can play in literature, has said that, “The 
element of narrative . . . is capable of bear- 
ing illustrations, if you can find an artist 
of real power whose nature is sympathetic 
to the spirit of the tale.” Turning this 
around, one may say that books of histori- 
cally important photographs like Huff- 
man’s are immensely strengthened if their 
narrators are not only learned in the facts 
of the subjects portrayed but are com- 
mensurately appreciative of both the 
spirit and the underlying significance of 
the cameraman’s objects. Brown and Fel- 
ton have this perception and feel. What 
they say, in their detailed, realistic studies, 
not only adorns the pictures, it competent- 
ly illuminates and explains them. 


The narrative and the individual photo- 
graphs together thus form a grand picture 
of many aspects of the establishment of a 
western livestock economy and of the 
wrestling of a big land into submission in 
the process. 


The book should be a real delight to 
the reader who takes up a book for pleas- 
ure only. The demanding specialist, 
though his depth be narrow and his bias 
deep, will also find it rewarding. That 
being the case, as is confidently held, the 
book is heartily recommended to all those 
in between. Finally, thanks be given to 
imaginative pioneers who undertook to 
record their own fleeting times and to 
authors and publishers who turn out books 
like this one on their work. 
















THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER 1830- 
1860. By Ray Allen Billington. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1956, xix, 324 pp. 
Illustrations, index. 

Reviewed by Robert E. Riegel, 
Dartmouth College. 


The conquest of the Far West has been 
an exciting segment of American history, 
and Professor Billington tells the story lu- 
cidly and interestingly, with a fine selec- 
tion of specific incidents to give color to 
the narrative. His geographical area is pri- 
marily the region from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Coast, but he comes a 
little farther east for Texas, for the over- 
land traffic, and for certain mining devel- 
opments. He devotes little attention to 
exploration, does not describe Indian life 
except as it touched that of the whites, has 
practically nothing on early agriculture 
and urban developments, and is very little 
concerned with the effects of the West on 
the East in economic terms. Presumably 
these limitations were adopted consciously. 


Billington tells his story with obvious 
and contagious enthusiasm. Now and then 
he allows his enthusiasm to run away with 
him, as in his eulogy of living conditions 
in early California (p. 12), or in his con- 
tention that the pioneers entered the wil- 
derness with no further equipment than 
their hands and brawn (p. 292), but such 
exaggerations are easily forgiven. He has 
made relatively few slips in accuracy, and 
such things as incorrect titles for Whitman 
and Kearny, and the spelling of H. H. 
Spalding, are certainly very minor. Billing- 
ton considers himself a Turnerian, but actu- 
ally he seems to limit the Turner doctrines 
to the assertion that western development 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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SIOUX CHRONICLE, by George E. Hyde. 

Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956. xix * 334 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Edgar I. Stewart, 
Eastern Washington College of Education. 

In this volume George E. Hyde con- 
tinues the story of the Sioux from where 
his previous volume Red Cloud’s Folk left 
them in 1873, to the point of their final, 
ultimate defeat, and their grudging accept- 
ance of at least a modified version of the 
white man’s way of life, a fate that they 
accepted for the simple reason that it was 
the only way left to them. The story fol- 
lows the Sioux all the way to where they 
became government wards unable to lift 
themselves out of the slough of their own 
misery and poverty. And it is a shameful 
tale that Mr. Hyde tells, one of which no 
white man can be proud. In it he gives 
a full account of the blunderings and stu- 
pidities of Congress, and of the pettiness 
and jealousy of some of the Indian agents. 
and of the rapacity of some of the white 
neighbors of the Sioux who sought to 
cheat the Indian out of the little, worth- 
less land that he had. The incompetence, 
the fatuousness of some of the Indian 
agents are almost beyond belief but the 
debunking of the legend of the great Mc- 
Gillicuddy is alone worth the price of the 
book. 

But it is questionable whether the Sioux 
suffered most at the hands of their en- 
emies or of the friends, for the activities 
of the so-called Eastern friends were gen- 
erally in opposition to the best interests 
of the Indians. Good intentions sometimes 
have a way of leading to unfortunate con- 
sequences, and the Eastern friends could 
not restrain their impulse to meddle under 
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any and all circumstances. As Mr. Hyde 
makes abundantly clear, at the bottom of 
the whole difficulty was the abysmal fail- 
ure of the white man to understand the 
Indian and the latter’s way of life. 

There is a good account of the inaugura- 
tion of the plan of education for the In- 
dian, and of the latter’s reaction to it, and 
of some of the problems and vicissitudes 
of the early days at Carlisle. The troubles 
experienced by the agents in converting 
warriors into farmers, especially on lands 
not too well suited to agriculture, and 
their efforts to destroy tribal customs, 
would be hilarious, if they were not tragic. 
To expect nomadic Indians to make a suc- 
cess of farming unarable lands under 
drought conditions when even the white 
farmers of the vicinity were experiencing 
failure, only illustrates the fatuousness of 
some of the agents. 

But the high point of the book—at least 
to this reviewer—was the account of the 
Ghost Dance and the tragedy at Wounded 
Knee. How the Ghost Dance came to the 
Sioux not as a conspiracy but as a final 
hopeless grasping at a futile hope for re- 
lief, is absorbingly told. From that the 
story proceeded to the debacle at Wound- 
ed Knee with all the inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy. No historian of the Ameri- 
can west can ignore this book, and it 
should be required reading for the super- 
patriots who even today think of the In- 
idan as a drunken bum, perhaps the In- 
dian would have been much better than 
he is—and the above indictment is far 
from being true—had the Juggernaut of 
white civilization not been too powerful 
for him to withstand. This is an outstand- 
ing book, Mr. Hyde is to be congratulated 
for having written it, and the University 
of Oklahoma for having published it as a 
volume in their Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian Series. 








TWO 
CLASSICS 
RE-ISSUED NY, 


SITTING BULL: CHAMPION OF THE 
SIOUX, by Stanley Vestal. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1957. xxi, 
349 pp., illustrations. $5.00. 
Twenty-five years after its publication 

by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Stan- 

ley Vestal’s work on Sitting Bull still 
stands as the classic biography of that 
famed American. Another generation has 
grown up and with it a whole new set of 
readers who have demonstrated their in- 
terest in the American West. Thanks to 
the University of Oklahoma Press a num- 

ber of works that have weathered the t2 t 

of time are again available at the local 

bookstore, among them this beautifully 
written account. 

The book is written strictly from the In- 
dians’ point of view. the evidence seleci.d 
from countless interviews with the tribes- 
men. Indeed, for the first forty-five years 
of Sitting Bull’s life there are no other 
sources. This lack of documentation 
moulds the work into a general account, 
lacking specifics. Yet rather than hinder, 
it helps, because the author has so ex- 
pertly interwoven native life and custom 
into his writing that it results in a piece 
of real literature as well as history. Later 
in the book, when the white man’s evi- 
dence is available, some of this literary 
charm surrenders to a more factual pres- 
entation. 

While the reviewer has no objection to 
the author’s extreme sympathy for the In- 
dian people at large, the defense is some- 
times over-played. Surely no one will de- 
fend Custer’s exploration of the Black 
Hills. But when the author attacks the 
Army for failing to keep out the miners 
who followed, saying it “had no heart for 
the job of disciplining its best friends— 
the frontiersmen—” he does not take into 
account the facts. The frontiersmen were 
not the Army’s best friends; and the 
military did its best, clear on up to Gen- 
eral Sherman, to discipline the whites, 












only to be again reversed, as in many an- 
other case, by President Grant. 

But this is a minor point, reviewer's 
prejudice, and is no blot upon the werk 
at large. Vestal’s biography of Sitting Bull 
has for a quarter of a century remained 
the definitive work on that subject and 
we are most pleased to see it again in 
print. 

* * a 
FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRON- 

TIER, by James H. Cook with a fore- 

word by J. Frank Dobie. University of 

Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1957. xxiv, 

253 pp., illustrations. $4.00. 

Here is another old-timer that will be 
welcomed back. Originally published by 
the Yale University Press in 1923, “Cap- 
tain Jim” Cook’s memoirs are again made 
available to the reader who cannot afford 
to pay collector’s prices. The first part of 
the story relates the Michigan-born young- 
ster’s experiences in the Texas krush 
country, where he worked as a cowboy 
hunting wild cattle. During the late sev- 
enties he turned big game hunter in Wyo- 
ming. In 1862 he moved ot New Mexico 
with English hunters he had met in the 
Big Horn country. He became manager 
of the WS ranch, purchased by one of the 
Englishmen, and stayed at this job for five 
years. It was during this period that Ccok 
worked with the Army in the campaign 
against Geronimo. His later years were 
eccupied by ranching in Nebraska. Here 
he became a great friend of Red Cloud, 
whom he had known since 1875, and with 
the other Oglala Sioux. The frontiersman 
lived until 1942, to the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven. 

The book is particularly valuable for its 
descriptions of men and their way of life 
in the early plains West. A chapter en- 
titled “Virtues of the Cow Waddies” is 
particularly informative. Here is a lot of 
kook for a little money. 

—The Review Editor. 
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FAR WESTERN FRONTIER 


(Continued from Page 47) 
had considerable importance in American 
history (Preface, p. xviii)—a proposition 
with which almost no one would disagree. 

This volume is one of the new American 

Nation Series, which is attempting “a ju- 
dicious reappraisal of the new History” 
(Introduction, p. xv)—certainly a laudable 
undertaking. Without trying to detract 
from the great ability and energy of the 
editors, for whom this reviewer has great 
respect, would it be too much to ask that 
they read their manuscripts a little more 
carefully before writing introductions? 
They speak of certain heroic western fig- 
ures (including a misspelled Kearny), who 
among other things were responsible for 
railroads (p. xiv), when only one of them 
was ever connected with railroads and the 
book says approximately nothing about 
railroad construction. They say that Bil- 
lington “does not apologize for aggrandize- 
ment by calling it Manifest Destiny” (xiv), 
when actually Chapter 7 has the title of 
“Manifest Destiny.” They hold that Billing- 
ton “insistently directs our attention to the 
emergence of those institutions and the es- 
tablishment of those patterns of economy 
and society that were to characterize the 
West down to our own time” (p. xv), when 
in fact Billington does very little along 
that line. Incidentally, the type of the book 
is less readable than that of the old Ameri- 
can Nation series, and the placing of all 
illustrations in a solid and indegstible 
chunk in the center of the book certainly 
lessens their usefulness; presumably these 
items are the contributions of the publisher 
rather than of the editors. 

Anyone who wants the story of the ac- 
quisition of Texas, California, and Oregon, 
of the Santa Fe trade, or of mining, fur 
trading, and overland travel in brief and 
readable form will find the Billington book 
to his taste. It is the competent production 
of an able scholar. 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN, by Oliver La 
Farge. Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1956. 
272 pp., 457 illustrations, index. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Robert H. Lister, 
University of Colorado. 


Oliver La Farge, widely recognized as 
an author of novels and technical books 
concerning the American Indians, as well 
as a vigorous campaigner for the better- 
ment of our Indians, has produced a very 
well written and beautifully illustrated 
volume. As the title states, the work is 
primarily pictorial. It is copiously illus- 
trated with a wealth of carefully chosen 
drawings, paintings, and photographs 
gathered from a variety of sources. But 
do not get the idea that this is just an- 
other “picture book.” True, much can be 
learned by examining only the illustra- 
tions and their captions, but the text, al- 
though brief, is for the most part ex- 
cellent. 





Lazy Boy 


La Farge uses a simple, short-sentenced, 
factual style of presentation which 
squeezes a great deal of sound informa- 
tion into a small amount of space. It is a 
large task to attempt to outline the vari- 
ous ways of life of our Indians, to discuss 
the contacts and conflicts that have oc- 
curred among themselves and with Whites, 
and to single out and record certain events 
and individual achievements that have 
been important in American history. All 
of these things have been accomplished in 
this book. 

The author has employed the culture 
area approach, which clearly shows the 





we 










limitation placed upon cultures by envir- 
onment in discussing various patterns of 
Indian life. The regional cultures and ex- 
emplary tribes of each of the following 
areas are considered: Southeast (Natchez, 
Creek); Northeast (Iroquois, Algonkin); 
Western Farmers (Mandan, Omaha, Cad- 
do); Southwest (Pueblo, Pima, Navaho); 
High Plains (Blackfoot, Apache, Co- 
manche); Basin and Plateau (Paiute, Ute, 
Yokuts, Nez Perce); and Northwest Coast 
(Nootka, Kwakiutl, Chinook). There also 
are chapters on archaeology, nativistic re- 
ligions, and present conditions and prob- 
lems of the “non-vanishing Americans.” 
Text and illustrations have been very ef- 
fectively combined. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this is an ex- 
cellent popular summary of American In- 
dian cultures, one that is anthropologically 
sound, beautifully and interestingly assem- 
bled, and will be a valuable addition to 
the library of any American family. All 
members of the family will enjoy and 
profit from it. The inclusion of a bibliog- 
raphy, or at least a list of selected read- 
ings, would have been helpful to the read- 
ers stimulated to pursue the story of the 
American Indian beyond the summary 
contents of this volume—and I imagine 
there might be many. 





Mad Feathers 





WHEN GRASS WAS KING, by Maurice 
Frink, W. Turrentine Jackson and Agnes 
Wright Spring. University of Colorado 
Press, Boulder, Illustrated. 564 pp. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Michael Kennedy, 
Historical Society of Montana. 


Twenty-eight years ago, E. S. Osgood pub- 
lished his definitive, The Day of the Cattle- 
man. Although its regional delineation 
was the northern “High Plains” this day 
of the cattleman was not provincially lim- 
ited. The compact yet meaty classic, it 
now becomes even more evident, said about 
all, historically, that there was to say re- 
garding the open-range West during the 
heyday of the cattleman. It suffered from 
no arbitrary boundaries of either time or 
space. It was deeply factual, keenly inter- 
perative and meticulously integrated to 
provide a maximum of valid information. 





Since appearance of Osgood’s great book, 
scholars and students of the Cattlemen’s 
West have long looked forward to appear- 
ance of a vast volume of new facts from 
supplemental research and writing, ex- 
pected to result from The Western Range 
Cattle Industry Study. Financed gener- 
ously through a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant administered by the State Histori- 
cal Society of Colorado, this huge project 
was initiated in 1944. 

Unfortunately, after several abortive 
years under the first director, Herbert O. 
Brayer and the expenditure of sizeable 
sums of money, the study seemed to halt 
in midstream. 

In 1954, Maurice Frink was commis- 
sioned by the Board of Directors of the 
Colorado Historical Society to organize and 
catalogue the vast amount of accumulated 
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material, making it available for general 
use; and where possible, to fill in missing 
gaps. He was given the difficult task of 
doing all of this in only 18 months, with 
a one-volume publication as the end re- 
sult; at the same time serving as execu- 
tive director of the Colorado Society. 

When Grass Was King is the not-too- 
inspiring result of a fumbled start. This is 
no reflection on Mr. Frink, W. Turrentine 
Jackson or Agnes Wright Spring, the co- 
authors. They have worked valiantly to 
resurrect a long-dead horse. But the ani- 
mal, like The Day Of The Cattleman, was 
long gone and the waste of several years 
could not be recaptured in 18 months. 

Whereas Osgood dealt primarily with 
the high plains of Montana and Wyoming, 
with considerable space devoted to the 
Dakotas and Colorado, he started where 
all good cattle histories of the West must 
start, in Texas; and he touched, briefly 
but effectively, on the states of Utah, Neva- 
da, New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Oklahoma (Indian Terri- 
tory), Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Since When Grass Was King is, in es- 
sence, three-books-in-one, with the last 





two highly specialized, it falls on Maurice 
Frink—in an all-too-brief 131 pages—to 
attempt to expand, amplify and introduce 
the accumulation of the past quarter cen- 
tury’s research as an improvement over 
the Osgood presentation. This obviously 
was impossible. Frink does expand on ma- 
terial dealing with Colorado and New 
Mexico, the later being highly significant, 
but that meant drastic skimping on every- 
thing else. Osgood has not even been 
mildly overtaken. 

In the second part, which is related but 
not integrated, W. Turrentine Jackson does 
add substance and knowledge about the 
important effect of British interests in the 
western range cattle industry. This eco- 
nomic historical study, which gets the most 
space in the book of the three authors (195 
pages), is an important contribution. 

Agnes Wright Spring, Colorado State 
Historian and former Wyoming State His- 
torian, author of many articles dealing 
with the cattle period and of the book 70 
Years Cow Country, uses her vast back- 
ground knowledge and skill effectively. 
Although her 115 pages are almost an ap- 
pendage, the treatment of John Wesley 
lliff is brilliantly done. Iliff, as Colorado’s 
greatest cattle baron— and one of the 
greatest in all the colorful days of the cat- 
tleman—launched his business in 1861. 
Although he died in 1878, before the peak 
of the cattle boom, he ran his fortune to 
a million and a half dollars, his herds close 
to 60,000 and his kingly range to more than 
150 miles in length; and all from scratch. 


Reproduction of an Irving (Shorty) 
Shope painting on the dust jacket, adds 
lustre to a constantly improving Montana 
cowboy artist; end paper maps by Hugh 
T. Glen are well done, graphic and highly 
useful; excellent small decorative sketches 
by Nick Eggenhofer and a highly credit- 
able format and job of printing by the 
University of Colorado Press all add up 
to a useful and important book (despite 
its almost sterile conception) and one 
which every true Western bibliophile 
should treasure. 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Coffee received this personalized verse and sketch as a Christmas card from the 
Russell’s in 1923. (See article, p. 32.) 





HIS IS YOURS; 7 L- MON- are, naturaily, either good or bad, Metcalf & Judd, Campbell & Co., and 

rTANA FARMERS UNION AND © depending on one’s viewpoint McGuger & Co., have commenced bed 

ITS COOPERATIVE ASSOCI- Those are the underlying assump-_ rock drains in Montana Bar for the 

ATES. By Mildred K. Stolts. The tions of the book, and if they are purpose of bringing hydraulic process 

Lund Press, Inc., Minneapolis, 1956. wrong the book is wrong. Wherever of mining into requisition in the spring. 
501 pp., illustrations, reference the truth may be, the work is a useful You can look out for big runs. 

section, bibliography, index. $5 one and the author and her employers The much needed Toll Road which 
Reviewed by J. W. Smurr, are to be congratulated. The same may was located by a Joint Stock Company 
Vontana State University not be said for the bindery last fall, from this city to the mouth 


of the gulch, has already considerable 
work done upon it, but owing to the 
: : ; severity of the weather, its progress 
Diamond City, Jan. 16th, "66. has been very much retarded. I am in- 


t apparently a part of the fixed 
order of the universe that institutions [LETTER FROM DIAMOND CITY 


vhich elect to tell their own story 


manage to leave out a good nany ‘ ie . J ; : ; I 

s that ought to be included. Farm- Ed. Radiator \greebly to promise, formed by Capt. O’Bryan the Superin- 
ers ill welcome the Stoltz book as dot you a few items | desire to say tendent and a stock holder in the road, 
1 reliable and informative account of ™ the outset that the m iterial for items that as soon as the weather permits, 


is “powerful scarce” at this time. On there will be a sufficient force put on 
Sunday evening, upon the arrival of to complete the road in time for early 
Oliver & Co.’s Express, George the spring business. 


the rise of the Montana Farmers 
Union, its hardships, its services to 
val democracy, its verve and its 


dedication. Critical readers will note C¢Ver courteous Express agent at this Business in all its branches in this 
vith approval the author’s straightfor- place, handed me a small package of vicinity is on a stand point. Every loose 
ward prose and her attention to the RADIATOR \ grand rush of man _ has gone or is going to the 
sources, the bibliography being espe- YOU hungry subscribers ensued, cx stampede on Sun River. It would be 
cially attractive. Persons looking for laiming, “I want my RADIATOR nothing surprising to hear that some of 


as though it was their respective organ. those hardy adventures struck it big 


the larger significance of the Union ; , . ai ; | 
Supposing the RADIATOR is their in the moon before they returned. 


have to seek elsewhere, and stu- 


of Montana history will wonder Organ, and as a matter of course it The Sarsfield Centre of the Fenian 

o little attention was paid to should, and by rights ought to be Brotherhood was organized in this city 

state politics from the fact that they are to receive on the 17th of last month. Its progress 
here are tantalizing hints and ref- their paper the same day it is published has been very rapid, the members 


Even then that is no reason why they numbering over sixtv. The success of 
should make a grand raid upon your the Sarsfield Center, have more than 
agent—he is no printer. It is hoped that realized the most sanquine expecta- 


rences to Levine, to the Non-Partisan 
League, to legislative lobbies, and to 


he Anaconda Copper Mining Com ae 
f the deficiency will be supplied by the fj ‘Il wishers. The following 
um) ints, references, and little els e : up] tions of its well wishers. The following 
\ defective concept of what consti next issue, preventing like occurences named gentleman have been elected 
stitutional history probably ex- '™ the future officers : Centre Dennis Shecby ; Treas- 
the treatment given these con The weather continues to be dis- urer, Lawrence Campbell; Secretary, 


cert but for the failure to consider agreeable. It has been snowing the last Owen Garrigan. If all the members of 

tters of greater moment some other two days, all mining operations are the Circle compare favorably with its 
lanation must be found. One quick partially suspended, consequently little officers, I can _vouch for them to 
the impression that the writer doing. However, several companies in possess the genuine ring of true Irish 


under a subconscious desire Montana, Uncle Johney’s and Cement mettle, nor that of the distinguished 


to present a complicated organism in Gulches, have been at work nearly all hero of Limerick whose honored name 
plest possible guise. It is the winter, rocking; their drifts yielding they have assumed. 
lard approach of pressure groups. about the usual amount of oro, for that \ few cases of typhoid fever have 


our author the Union is today slow process of mining. The Gold Hill occurred here lately. 


pre much what it was a generation Company, under the supervision of We had a female baby born unto our 

io. larger, of course, but the same Phillip Mallory, have a large quantity gulch on Monday, the 15th and the 
lay’s agrarian entrepreneur is the of rich pay dirt out, waiting patiently miners all agreed _that its christian 

ume man, we perceive, as his impoy- for a change in the weather to wash name should be “Diamond.” 

erished predecessor of the ’Twenties up—The much abused and slandered I may add in conclusion, for the 


Zescue operations before 1929 and sub- Boulder Gulch has finally succeeded in benefit of the wise acres who are on 
ly programs in the 1950’s proceeding convincing the most fastidious skeptic the alert, that Dame Rumor has it, 


from the same principle, it follows that Boulder Gulch is a paying in- that a marriage in high life is shortly 
t when the Union led the drive to _ stitution, and the best evidence of the to take place in Diamond City. “Bully 
high parity plank in the Demo- fact is that: that Boulder dust bids for Diamond City!” 
cratic platform last August it was per- fair to outsrip the celebrated Montana MORE MORT. 
forming the same functions it has al- of its former laurels both in quantity Montana Radiator, Helena, M.T. 
performed: and such functions and quality. The enterprising firms of January 27, 1866. 
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EARTH-SHAKING FRONTIER 


EVENTS 
EARTHQUAKE.—We are informed by 


Mr. J. J. Hall, that a severe shock of 
earthqu2ke was felt at Prickly Pear City 
early this a. m. A slight jar was per- 
ceptible in the suburbs of our city. 
—Helena Weekly Herald, 
June 25, 1868. 
* * * 

A YOUNG EARTHQUAKE.—A slight 
shock of an earthquake visited Helena 
about 9 o’clock last night, and for a mo- 
ment caused some commotion among the 
inhabitants. At least we are assured that 
such was the case, but didn’t observe it 
ourself, having been deeply interested at 
the time in a game of chess with a pretty 
sharp antagonist. Our informant says the 
shock continued about ten seconds, and 
was accompanied by a low, deep noise, 
like the sound of distant thunder or heavy 
artillery. A slight, momentary oscillation 
is said to have been noticeable. 

—Helena Daily Herald, 
May 13, 1870. 
* * * 
OUR FIRST EARTHQUAKE 

On Tuesday last, the 10th inst., at 4:58 
p. m., our valley was given a healthy earth 
shaking, which lasted about four seconds, 
according to observations taken by Gran- 
ville Stuart. The first shock was followed 
by another on the 11th, between 2 and 3 
o’clock in the morning, which was light, 
and a third at 6:55, just as day was break- 
ing. The last one was nearly as heavy as 
the first. The earth-wave seemed to come 
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NUGGETS 
Che Pioneer Press divulges 
both nuggets and fool ’ gold 


from frontier placering 


from the west, or perhaps a little north 
of west, was accompanied by a deep rum- 
bling noise, similar to that of a heavily 
loaded train of cars driving slowly up an 
ascending grade. The shaking was general 
throughout the town, stone, brick, frame 
and log houses trembling alike. In one 
instance window glass was broken, plas- 
tering was cracked in a number of houses. 
The walls of the Penitentiary were 
cracked slightly, and the “chinking”’ fell 
from the walls of some of our oldest 
houses. There was a general jingling of 
glassware in the drug stores, and the 
liquid contents of the furniture slopped 
up against the sides of the jars like so 
many little seas in commotion. The popu- 
lation might have been numbered by a 
census officer “up in a balloon,’ had he 
been near enough to have taken a “bird’s 
eye view” of our streets a moment after 
the shock, as there was a general stam- 
pede for the open air; men in their shirt 
sleeves, women with shawls hastily 
thrown over their heads, frightened chil- 
dren and bewildered Chinamen could be 
seen rushing for the streets. “The suf- 
ferin’ Moses—what’s broke loose?” anxi- 
ously inquired one of our panic-stricken 
citizens. “Dam’f I know; guess it’s a run- 
away,” was the bewildered response. The 
Court House swayed first to the west, and 
then rocked back and forth until Court, 
Jury, and spectators made a complete 
stampede from the building. At the time 
of the first shock it was perfectly calm, 
the sky one-third cloudy, the thermometer 
stood at 21 degrees above zero, and the 
barometer at 25:814, which indicated clear 
and calm weather. The shocks were felt 
in Philipsburg, Blackfoot, throughout the 
valley and in Helena. Kastern and South- 
ern Montana seem to have felt none of 





On January 14, 1864, Vigilantes at Virginia City hung 

five notorious Road Agents from the rafters of this 

building: Boone Helm, Jack Gallagher, Frank Par- 

irsh, Haze Lyons and George Lane. The camp was 
much calmer after that. 





the effects of the shake. The shock in this 
valley was much more distinct in the low- 
lands than on the bench land. So far as 
heard, no serious damage has been sus- 
tained, though it is probable that the 
earth-wave was exhausted before crossing 
Montana, and it may have been severe 
near the coast, from which direction it is 
supposed to have come. 
—Deer Lodge Independent, 
December 4, 1872. 
* * * 
EARTHQUAKE ITEMS 

The “shake” of Tuesday afternoon 
caused some very funny incidents, a few 
of which are reported below: 

Deacon Hall was, when the “quake” 
commenced operations, busily engaged 
in unpacking butter from a farmer’s box. 
Doubtless expecting Gabriel to toot his 
horn, he dropped on his knees in the but- 
ter box. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that neither the Deacon’s unmentionables, 
nor the butter were improved by the per- 
formance. 

A fashionably dressed young lady, with 
an immense panier attachment, was trip- 
ping lightly across Main street. When she 
reached the sidewalk a great change was 
noticeable in her appearance. Her superb 
panier was no more. In the street was a 
large assortment of Territorial newspa- 
pers. That young person was very much 
shocked. 

John E. McDonald was heard to ex- 
claim, “My mortgages, my Maker.” 

An elderly young lady visiting in the 
upper part of town had a very narrow 
escape from death by suffocation. Her 
very large set of false teeth commenced 
to rattle, and she swallowed them. 

Charley Cannon immediately started to 
examine his silver mines, and ascertain 
whether the silver had all been shaken 
out or not. 

A leading Helena divine remarked, 
“Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Sam. Hauser, hearing the rumbling 
noise that accompanied the shock, rushed 








into the street shouting: “Ill be if 
that ain’t the Northern Pacific Railroad!” 

An individual standing at the foot of 
Broadway, seeing the undulating move- 
ment of the earth, yelled, “Here it comes!” 
and then broke for the valley like a quar- 
ter horse. 

Charley Wells was noticed with a stack 
of county warrants and bonds which he 
was trying to dispose of before the county 
bottom was shaken out. 

Joe Woolman was observed between 
shakes trying to bet two to one that it was 
a genuine earthquake. No takers. 

J. K. Sherwood shouldered a sack of 
sugar and rushed into the street swearing 
that he would save a stake, at least. 

Bishop Bullock, as he turned thirteen 
somersaults down stairs in his frantic en- 
deavors to get out of the Bentley block, 
was heard to ejaculate: “Ill be shot if 
I don’t feel like praying.” 

—Helena Weekly Herald, 
December 19, 1872. 

















MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Battle of the Big Hole 
Camp Baker M.T 


September 16th, 1877. 
Asst. Adjutant General, 
Dist. Montana 
Fort Shaw, M.T. 
Sir :- 


1 have the honor to submit the 
following report of the operation of My 
Company “D” 7” Infantry during the 
late Campaign against the Hostile Nez 
Perctz [sic] Indians. 

In compliance with Post Order s.c. 
Camp Baker M. T. Company “D”, 
(One Com’d Officer) Twenty-six Enl. 
Six of the Enl. men being at- 
tached from Company “E” 7” Infantry, 
left Camp Baker July 24” 77, enroute 
to Fort Shaw, with instructions to 
report upon arrival to the District 
Commander for field service. Arrived 
at Fort Shaw July 27” reporting to 
the District Commander as ordered. 
The Company forming part of General 
Gibbon’s Column left Fort Shaw M. 
T. at One o'clock P.M. July 28” e»- 
route to Missoula M. T. moving in 
light marching order, with Pack Train 
Via Cadotts Pass and Big Blackfoot 
Trail arriving at Mil Post near Mis- 
coula Aug. 3” 1877, left Camp near 
Missoula at 12 M. Aug 4”, the men in 
wagons, in pursuit of the Hostile Nez 
Perctz Indians, then known to be mov- 
ing up the Valley of the Bitter Root 
And by a series of long and rapid 
marches, a part of the way over a 
difficult Mountain Trail taxing the 
endurance of men and animals in haul- 
ine the wagons over the Mountains. 
The Command of which “D” Company 
formed part, arrived late on the eve- 
Aug 8” within Six (6) miles 
Hostile Indian camp. A halt 
was made then until 11 o’clock at 
night, when the Command marched 
direct for the Indian Camp, formed line 
of Battle on a hill-side, north of an4 
overlooking the Hostile Camp. and 
about 300 yards from it. The outline of 


men. 


ning of 
of the 


the Indian Lodges could be seen 
through the darkness, and in some 
Lodges, where fires had been kept 
burning, Indians were seen moving 


about. Soon however the fires die? out 
in the Indian Camp, and everything 
was painfully still; Evidently our 
presence had not been discovered. My 
Comprny remained on the hill-side in 
line of battle, for probably two hours, 
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waiting for daylight. A little bfore 
daylight I received an Order from 
Lieut C. A. Woodruff 7” Infaniry, 


Adjutant of the Command, to move my 
Company down to the river bottom and 
form line in the willows connecting 
with Company “K”, (Capt” Sanno’s) 
on the left. About 20 minutes after- 
wards, as day was clearing, I received 


an order from Lieut Woodruff, to the 


effect, that the General desired My 
Company to move forward to the at- 
tack at once, and to approach as near 
the Hostile camp as possible before 
commencing to fire, and that after 
firing had commenced, I should take 
possession of the Enemies Camp, if | 
could, and that “K” Company, (Capt 
Sanno) would support the movement 
I proceeded to execute this order at 
once. My Company moved forward 
slowly in skirmish line, through thy 
willows to within forty or fifty yards 
of the Camp, when firing commenced, 
and rapid advance made to the river 
bank, on the opposite side of whicl 
the Hositle camp was located. Seeing 
that the stream was fordable, I gave the 
order to Charge. The men obeying 
promptly, and with a loud cheer we 
were in, an instant fighting in th 
enimies Camp. “K” Company on the 
left took up the charge. Both Con 
panies entering the Camp, almost at the 


same time. The surprise was con 
plete’ The Indians being terribly 
punished in the first attack. Large 
numbers being killed in their lodges 
etc. The Indians who escape, how 
ever, soon rallied and as our line was 
insufficient to cover the whole front of 


the Camp, the Indians were abled to 
pass around our Flanks, and take posi 
tion in the willows and wooded hill 
in our rear, from which points the 

kent up a destructive fire on our men 
who were exposed in the open field 
Every possible effort was made to 
clear the willows along the river binks 
of Indians. But as fast as they were 
driven out in front, others would ap- 
pear in our rear. The fighting in camp 
had been in progress for more than ar 
hour, when I received an order from 
General Gibbon, (who remained on the 
field in active command, though 
wounded, early in the fight) to fall 
back slowly toward a wooded Point, 
on the hill-side, in the direction of our 


train and to bring all our wounded 
with us. | communicated this order to 
Capt. Rawn, and other Officers, and 
proceeded to execute it myself. All the 
wounded of My Company’ were 
brought along. Most of them being 
able to walk. Upon reaching the wood- 
ed point, refered to, and where the 
command had taken position as they 
arr ved, I found Myself in Command 
of Light or Nine men, Lieut Van Os- 
dale and four enlisted men of my own 
Company, The rest belonging to other 
Companies I took position immediat ‘ly 
upon entering the woods in continu- 
ance of the line already formed by the 
lroops first arriving. Here the fight- 
ig Was kept up all day with slight in- 
Without any casualties to 
the men under by Command, being 
tolorably well protected by trees and 
such breastworks as we were able to 


terruption 


make with Trowel Bayonets, which 
proved a most Valuable intrenching 
tool. After dark the lines well con- 
tracted, my position being changed 


from that held during the day, Viz 
from the entrance North East, to the 
West front, where works were thrown 
up during the night. And on the morn- 
ing of the 10” we found ourselves be- 
hind formedable Breastworks, ready to 
repel any attack, But learned 
that the main body of the Indians had 
lisappeared, leaving us in quite pos- 
sion of the Battlefield; Casualtiess etc, 


soon 


Names previously reported.) Killed 
Four (4) Enlisted men. W ounded 
Seven (7) Enl. men. Main Strength of 
Company Aug. 9” before the battle 


Two Commissioned Officers, and 
'wentyseven (27) Enl. men in line of 
battle under my immediate Command. 
lwo (2) Com’d Officers and Twenty 
one (21) Enl. men. The other Six Enl 
men of my Company, were four in the 
Mounted Detatchment and went into 
action with it. Two Enl. men, with 
field gun, Both wounded. 

and protracted engage- 
ment of Aug 9”, was well calculated 
to test the Courage and endurance of 
our men. Lasting as it did, from early 
dawn until dark, with Varying success, 
during which time we lost heavily in 
killed and wounded, yet I think I can 
state, there was not a 
his duty, or doubted in 


The severe 


conscientiously 
man failed it 
the final result 
In making Special mention of the 
following, for coolness and Gallentry 
ction, | desire to add, that all done 
their duty to my entire satisfaction. 2” 
Lieut. John T. Van Osdale—Serg 
“Francis McCaffery Co. “D” 7” Inf,” 
Ist Serg”’ Thomas McLaughlin, Co” 
a Inf. Sere” J imes Bell 2nd eg 
“E” 7” Inf attached, Serg Wm 
Wright Co” “E” 7” Inf” attached. The 
two last named were wounded. Camp- 
ed on the battlefield until Aug. 12” 
Lieut Van Osdale and Ten men were 
attached to “G” Company 7” Inf” to 
continue the pursuit of the Hostile Nez 
Perctz, under General Howard. The 
rest of the Company took up the line 
ot march for Deer Lodge M.T. 
rating at this place from the wounded, 
who would go to Fort Shaw for treat- 


sepa- 


ment etc. The Company consisting of 
One Com’d Officer and five Enl. men 
proceeded to Mil Post near Missoula 
M.T. Where it arrived Aug. 21” 1877, 
reporting for temporary Garrison duty 
to the post Commander. Lieut Van Os- 
dale and ten men joined Company at 
Missoula Aug. 25 1877, Total distance 
since leaving Camp Baker, 
M.T. July 24” up to Aug. 21” 1877 
date of arrival at Mil Post near Mis- 
soula M. T. Five hundred and forty 
ine (549) Miles. ; 

Respectfully returned to the Ad- 
utant 7" Infantry. The within named 
men were conspicous for bravery dur- 
ing the engagement of August 9’, 1877, 
lso for the efficient, zealous and 
cheerful manner in which they per- 
their duties during the cam- 
paign, thus setting a good example 
to their comrades. I recognized these 
facts by making special mention of 
their names in my report, not think- 
ing that any other reward was merited 
than an acknowledgement by me_ to 
their Commanding Officer of a zealous 
performance of duty. 

Serg’t James Bell 2nd of Company 
“E” 7” Infantry (attached) was seri- 
ously wounded from the effects of 
which he has not yet recovered, this 
and the valuable services rendered by 
him during the Yellowstone Campaign 
of 1876, would in my opinion in view 
of the Regimental Commander decid- 
ing that any of those men are entitled 
to substancial reward under the law, 
place this man at the head of the 
within list, and it is so respectfully 
recommended. 


marched 


formed 


\ true copy: 
Lou L. Carrington, 
Ist Lieut. Ist Infantry. 
(Sig’d) Richard Comba 
Captain 7” Infantry 
Comy Co” D 
\ true copy of the original. 
Danl. Robinson 
Ist. Lieut. 7th Infantry 
Comdg. Co. D 7th Inf. 
Endorsement on official report of 
Captain Comba, Commanding Com- 


pany “D” 7” Infantry, dated Camp 





Cavalry troopers grooming their mounts at Fort Maginnis, M.T., 


THE CUSTER BATTLE, TOO! 


ORIGINAL LETTER 

BY GENERAL 
JOHN GIBBON, ENCAMPED 
ON THE LITTLE BIG HORN 
RIVER, TO MAJOR D. W. BEN- 
HAM, AT FORT ELLIS, MON- 
TANA, SHORTLY AFTER THE 
CUSTER BATTLE. 


COPY OF 
WRITTEN 


T° 


Camp on Little Big 
June 28th, 1876 


Horn 


Dear Major, 


We will start down the river today 
for the steamboat with the wounded of 
Custer’s command and from the mou h 
of this stream move down to the mouth 
of the Big Horn. Gen. Custer’s com- 
mand met with terrible disaster here 
on the 25th. Custer with 5 Co.’s were 
so far as we can ascertain, completely 
annihilated, no living man of them 
having yet been found and probably 
none with them escaped except two of 
our Crow scouts who were lent Custer 
bv me and brought us the first news. 
Mitch Bouyer was killed, and the 
bodies of Gen. Custer, Col. C. (his 
brother) and another brother (citizen), 
Capts. Keogh and Yates, and Lieuts. 
Cooke, Adjt., Calhoun, Porter, Riley, 
Sturgis (son of the Gen.), Crittenden 
(2nd Inf., son of the Gen.), Hodgson, 
McIntosh, Harrington, Actg. Asst. 
Surgs. DeWolf, and Lord have all 
been identified positively except those 
underscored. 


On the 26th we made a long march 
till dark, came in sight of some few 
scattering Indians, and the next day 


Baker, M.T. September 11”, 1877, of 
the operations of his Company during 
the Nez Perce Campaign of 1877. 
2” Endorsement 
Company “D” 7” Infantry 
Camp Baker, M.T. 


January 4”, 1878. 


(yesterday) reached Col. Reno’s com- 
mand fortified on a hill. They were 
in a desperate strait until 6 o’clock the 
night before (26th) with very little 
water and 50 wounded men and the 
Indians decamped in very great haste 
at our approach, leaving an immense 
quantity of plunder behind which we 
shall destroy today. 

The delight of the poor fellows when 
they finally discovered us to be friends 
was extreme. Roughly stated, the loss 
of Custer’s command is about one- 
half, say 250 men. The Indians were in 
great strength and were estimated at 
from 1800 to 2500 warriors. My com- 
mand is intact and in fine order, and 
I wish you would telegraph the C.O.’s 
Fort Shaw and Camp Baker that we 
are all well, to allay the anxiety of 
friends. I wish I knew where Mrs. 
Gibbon was that you might telegraph 
her but I do not. At a venture you 
might telegraph Mr. Henry Moale, 18 
commerce St., Baltimore “Tell Fannie 
myself and command are all well. 
J. G.” Date it “Camp on Little Big 
Horn, June 28th”. 

When the fight commenced Co. Reno 
with 3 Co.’s charged, had quite a heavy 
fight, was overpowered and driven 
back and took to the bluff’s where he 
met 4 other Co’s and they had heavy 
fighting all the rest of that day and all 
of the 26th knew nothing of the fate of 
Custer and his 5 co’s until we arrived 
and informed them of it. 3 p.m. We 
have buried all the dead and I hope 
to have litters for the wounded finished 
in time to go a few miles down the 
river today, camp near the site of the 
Indian camp and destroy the property 
deserted by them. When you read this 
send it to Gen. A. J. Smith, Helena, 
who will pelase give it to Col. Broad- 
water at request of Carroll who is with 
us here. 

Yours truly,, 
J. G. 


Maj. Benham 
Ft. Ellis. 
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THE KIDS’ COKKAL 


Edited by Marian Place 


BUCKSHOT COVERAGE OF THE CURRENT 
AND THE CHOICE IN JUNIOR WESTERN 


BOOKS. 





Lers BE FRANK. We’re not an extension of any western chamber of commerce, bent on 
outlawing the classics and stumping for books about the West to be read by young Westerners 
so they’ll grow up to litter the West with markers and produce “pioneer” foofooraw to intrigue 
the tourists that annually leave more silver and green-paper gold in our gulches than was 


ever taken out in a decade by our pioneering forebears. 


We're just tired of reading pub- 


lishers’ sales reports showing that Eastern youngsters gobble up books about the West, while 
sales out this way limp along at wagon-train speed. There’s little excuse for boys and girls 
to grow up wholly ignorant of the magnificent heritage, past and present, as revealed in 
countless quality books dealing with Western people, places and history. The books reviewed 
below were chosen from among many good ones for quality and authenticity, for high-protein 


and low-pap content. 


History 


EAST OF ASTORIA, by Al- 
len (Longmans, Green, $2.75). 
A skilled writer makes of Rob- 
ert Stuart’s journal of his trip 
from Astoria to St. Louis in 
1812-13 a top-flight adventure 
story, brimming with sus- 
pense, excellent characteriza- 
tion and authentic reconstruc- 
tion of history. Highly recom- 
mended. 


OF COURAGE UNDAUNT- 
ED, by Daugherty (Viking, 
$3.50). The best of many books 
on the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition. Presents the story as a 
living drama of courageous 
and imaginative exploraticn. 
Simple, forceful rhythmic 
prose, rich in detail. 


MARCUS AND NARCISSA 
WHITMAN, by Daugherty 
(Viking, $2.50). A well-known, 
beautiful story freed from the 
usual treacle. A suspenseful, 
swinging narrative. 


LONGHORN, by Grant 
(World, $2.75). The Chisholm 
Trail, two boys and El! Diablo, 
the big red steer, make a fine 
novel for boys by the author 
of the valuable Cowboy En- 
cyclopedia. 
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BUGLES IN THE HILLS, 


by Hayes (Julian Messner, 
$2.95). A fifteen-year-old tries 
to join the newly organized 
Northwest Mounted Police, 
and help capture the whiskey 
runners (from Montana Ter- 
ritory) who are exploiting the 
Indians. Junior high readers 
will eat this up. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG, by 
Burt (Julian Messner, $2.95). 
A tremendous story of one 
man’s invincible religious in- 
spiration, sympathetically told 
by one of America’s finest 
writers of juvenile books. 


TRAILS WEST AND MEN 
WHO MADE THEM, by Dor- 
ian and Wilson (Whittlesey 
House, $2.50). Best for all- 
over picture of Western trail 
blazing. A library or classroom 
item rather than popular per- 
sonal appeal. 

SIGNAL HILL, by Herron 
(Knopf, $2.50). Oil-drilling in 
the 1920’s in California. Hard- 
hitting story, wholly credible, 
good writing, and of course 
you know how it will end. 


THE LIFE AND LEGEND 


OF WYATT EARP, by Lake 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). 


Best of a rash of books on TV’s 
newest hero, the fabulous (or 
infamous) frontier marshal. 
The reader won’t care whether 
Earp was a great peace officer 
or a cheap tinhorn because the 
story will keep him bug-eyed. 


Horses, and More Horses .. . 


A HORSE NAMED JOE, by 
Gard (Little, Brown, $2.75). 
Another horse story by the 
author of best-seller Midnight, 
Rodeo Champion. 


THE GOLDEN STAL- 
LION’S VICTORY, by Mont- 
gomery (Little, Brown, $2.75). 
One of our most-published au- 
thors of boys’ books gives us 
another winner. 


GOLDEN MARE, by Corbin 
(Coward, McCann, $2.75). 
Good horse fare and realistic 
ranch background. 


SPOOK THE MUSTANG, 
by Thompson (Doubleday, 
$2.50). Along with STAR 
ROAN gives as much thrills, 
action and suspense as a 
youngster can digest in one 
book. 


CROSS 5, by Young (West- 
minster, $2.75). Our hero mas- 
ters adversity and ends up at 
the Cow Palace in San Fran- 
cisco. 


HORSEMAN OF LONG 
GONE RIVER, by Jones 
(Westminster, $2.75). A bet- 
ter-than-average boy-saves- 
ranch story for sixth graders. 


Nature 


THE STARS BY CLOCK 
AND FIST, by Neely (Viking, 
$4). Springboard for stimulat- 
ing young people’s interest in 
the stars so easily found in our 
clear western sky. A new, sim- 
ple method, illustrated by 
beautiful sky maps. A must 
for Boy and Girl Scouts and 
family fun. 


THE WONDERS OF 
SEEDS, by Stefferud (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.75). A happy 
combination of accuracy and 
informality makes this one 
highly recommended for gen- 
eral science classes and chil- 
dren interested in growing 
plants from seeds. Includes the 
exciting story of how man un- 
raveled the mystery of seed 
growth, and the great botan- 
ists who benefited mankind 
through their work on seeds. 


NATURE GAMES AND AC- 
TIVITIES, by Cassell (Harper, 
$2.50). An activity book on 
what to do with birds, flowers, 
insects, plants, stars, trees, etc., 
in collecting, observing, mak- 
ing notebooks and craft hob- 
bies. Fills a big gap for leaders 
of intermediate young people’s 
groups and gives direction to 
the alert child who pursues 
these interests on his own. 


THE STORY OF THE ICE 
AGE, by Wyler and Ames 
(Harper, $2.50). Plant, animal 
and human life during the Iee 
Age vividly portrayed in 
strong illustrations and excit- 
ing text. 


THE FRIENDLY FORESTS, 
by Moore (Viking, $2.50). 
Hooray for this one! The story 
of our great forests before and 
after pioneering man _ laid 


waste to them, learned his er- 
ror, and became conservation 
conscious. A good story based 
on a vital subject. 


THE TREASURE OF 
WATCHDOG MOUNTAIN, by 
Evers (Macmillan, $2.75). One 
of the best I’ve come across for 
ten-to-fourteen-year-olds. The 
story of a real mountain and 
what happened to it during 
several generations of abuse 
and final restoration. Beauti- 
fully written, for boys and 
girls. 


Non-Fiction 


WATER FOR AMERICA: 
THE STORY OF WATER 
CONSERVATION, by Gra- 
ham and Van Dersal (Holt, 
$3.50). Comprehensive, for 
high school use. Material pre- 
sented concisely, and scientific 
terms clearly defined. 


MINING AROUND THE 
WORLD: STORIES OF 
MINES, MINERALS AND 
MEN, by Metcalfe (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50). Stories behind 
some of the world’s famous 
mines with easily understood 
explanations of mining meth- 
ods used and complete index. 


COPPER: THE RED MET- 
AL, by Metcalfe (Viking, $2). 
Fascinating story from the 
time the metal leaves the 
ground and emerges from the 
smelter. Highly recommended. 


AMERICA’S NATURAL 
WONDERS: STRANGE FOR- 
ESTS, MYSTERIOUS CAV- 
ERNS AND AMAZING FOR- 
MATIONS, by Colby (Cow- 
ard McCann, $2). Another in 
the Colby series, clear text and 
excellent photographs, one- 
page picture stories for young 
readers. Recommended for li- 
brary or classrcom purchase 
only. 


MEAT: FROM RANCH TO 
TABLE, by Buehr (Morrow, 
$2.50). Fascinating story of 
meat from King Henry VIII to 
the vigorous meat industry of 
today. Sixth graders can han- 
dle it. 


DEER HUNTING, by Park 
(Barnes, $1.75) and TRAP- 
PING, by McCracken and Van 
Cleve (Barnes, $3.75). Junior- 
senior and adult fare: “how-to- 
do-it” books, explicit, expert, 
with added natural history on 
the fur trade past and present. 
If your boy wants to hunt, be 
sure he has these step-by-step 
aids to success and safety. 


Indians 


THE INDIANS’ SECRET 
WORLD, by Robert Hofsinde, 
a white man made blood 
brother to the Chippewas and 
named Gray-Wolf. This is a 
must for every junior shelf. A 
large, handsomely illustrated 
book of story-essays on Indian 
ceremonial life published by 
Morrow and underpriced at 
$3.95. Every solemn, reverent 
step in the creation of a Black- 
feet’s painted tepee, Sioux 
medicine pipe, Cheyenne wear 
bonnet, Crow owner stick, and 
Cheyenne moccasin are de- 
tailed in this distinguished 
book. Also recommended, the 
author’s INDIAN SIGN LAN- 
GUAGE (Morrow, $2.50), giv- 
ing more than 200 illustrations 
of how to form gestures repre- 
senting over 500 words in In- 
dian sien language. Scouts and 
Campfire leaders will use this 
to add zest to campfire fun. 


For Girls 


(Unfortunately, books writ- 
ten for gir!s are more pap than 
protein, but those mentioned 
below are acceptable.) 


PIGTAIL PIONEER, A 
TALE OF OREGON SETTLE- 
MENT in the 1850’s, by Mc- 
Donald and Ross, both estab- 
lished juvenile writers of 
Seattle (Winston, $2.50). 
Quiet, credible tale of estab- 
lishing a home in the Oregon 
timberland, told from view- 
point of ten-year-old Lotty. 


ROSINA COPPER, MYS- 
TERY MARE, by Barne (Dut- 
ton, $2.75). Fictionized account 
of an amazing horse that will 
keep girls thoroughly en- 
tranced, if they like horses. 
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@ PROLIFIC HUGH DEMPSEY, a 
young Canadian writer of real 
merit, who has favored us in this 
issue and on several previous oc- 
casions has submitted recent copies 
of Alberta Historical Review. 
These cover the first year of 
emergence from off-size mimeo- 
graphed format to a very pleas- 
ing, compact printed job, loaded 
with valuable and well-done ma- 
terial. Editor W. Everard Edmonds 
of the Historical Society of Al- 
berta and his contributors and 
helpers are to be warmly con- 
gratulated. Letters regarding the 
publication may be addressed to 
E. S. George, 9817 107th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


e IF YOU ENJOYED the Sam 
Bass Robbinhoodin’ article by 
Frank Dobie some time back or if 
you are among those of us who 
realize that some of the biggest 
gaps in Western history are in 
authentic, detailed accounts of bad 
men. then you'll be delighted with 
the University of Oklahoma Press’ 
Volume Six, A Sketch of Sam 
Bass, the Bandit, in its imposingly 
growing Western Frontier Library 
series. Again they have repub- 
lished a long-out-of-print book, 
the only known original copy of 
which is in the Library of Con- 
gress Written by Charles Lee 
Martin, a Confederate Army offi- 
cer who wound up as a newspa- 
perman and eventually was called 
the “walking encyclopedia of 
Texas,” this 1380 classic now can 
be enjoyed for only a modest two 
bucks. Now they have added A 
Tour on the Prairies, the great 
classic by Washington Irving, and 
come April 26, X. Beid'er: Vigi- 
lante, edited by two distinguished 
Montanans, to be reviewed next 
issue . 





DNITALO BONE 


Bits picked at random f from the prairies... 


@ WE’VE NEVER YET BEEN DIS- 
APPOINTED in anything written 
by that irresistible Texan, J. Frank 
Dobie. And although Up The Trail 
From Texas, in Random House's 
Landmark Historical Series, is 
geared for young people, it is more 
adult and exciting than most of 
the best sellers in the new ‘57 
lists. 


@ FRANCES JUDGE, late of Wyo- 
ming via Montana and now resi- 
dent in New Mexico, has done 
some excellent articles for this 
magazine and Scribners’, among 
others. She is now under contract 
to Alfred A. Knopf to do a 50,009 
word, teenagers book on Glacier 
National Park. She has researched 
in the Montana Historical Library 
for the past few years. We hope 
that all goes well because we have 
a feeling that the book w’'l! be 
tops when it appears, and Glacier 
is always a fascinating subject . 


7 . * 


e@e INTRIGUING WESTERN 
BOOKS that may have escaped you 
(at least many of them got past 
us) from the Stanford Universi y 
Press include: Gold, Guns & Ghost 
Towns, Legends of the Comsto k 
Lode (5th edition). Mother Lode 
Album, Comstock Commotion, Na- 
tive Arts of the Pacific Northwest, 
Bonanza Railroads, Camels to Cali- 
fornia, Via Western Express & 
Stagecoach. Grand Canyon Coun- 
try, Desert Wild Flowers and Birds 
of the West . 


@ PASS-WORD is the neatly 
titled. quite new publication of 
the El Paso (Texas) Historical So- 
ciety, with good subject matter 
and intriguing cover designs by 
Jose Cisneros .. . 








@ HATS OFF Department: We be- 
latedly doff the battered stetson 
to the editors of the New York 
Times Book Review since seeing 
their “List of 250 Outstanding 
Books of 1955,"" selected from some 
10,000 titles. We were shocked, but 
not amazed, that only three west- 
ern books came through, and 66 2/3 
percent of these were mighty de- 
serving. We unqualifiedly go along 
with The Frontier Years, that mag- 
nificent first volume on the fron- 
tier photographer, L. A. Huffman 
of Old Milestown, and with the 
definitive Custer’s Luck by Edgar 
I. Stewart. But with only three in 
the race it beats us to see Buffalo 
Bill & the Wild West in this select 
triumvirate What happened to 
Whoop-Up Country, Beyond the 
Cross Timbers, Exploring’ the 
Northern Plains, The Buffalo 
Hunters, Life in the Far West, The 
Men and the Mountain, The Nez 
Perces, Look of the Old West, The 
Settlers’ West, Great Plains in 
Transition, Tales of Old Time 
Texas, and A Mormon Chronicle: 
The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848- 
1876, just to rattle off a few which 
quickly come to mind (and we've 
certainly missed others of real 
merit)? But, at least Hoffman Bir- 
ney came through in his own col- 
umn at that time when he “stuck 
out his neck and nominated as 
best of the non-fiction Westerns 
for 1°55 head and shoulders 
above all others,’ Custer’s Luck. 
When you narrow it down to one, 
any selection is almost impossible 
But there’s the most king-s'zed 
glass of the best bourbon and ditch 
that we can find awaiting Mr. Bir- 
ney whenever he calls for it, for 
his courage and discernment in 
sticking his neck out so far on 
such a contentious matter. . 











































































































Weasel Head, 
one of the last 
Medicine Men 


@ OUR DUDE READERS and non- 
Westerners, should be intr.gued by 
another unique Oklahoma Press 
job Ruth Kent, a very facile 
Oklahoma-born journalist has for 
many years been doing what every 
American imagines he would like 
to do all the time—travel exten- 
sively through the wonderland 
that is the American West. Even 
f you can't travel, his Western 
Vacation is a delightful armchair 
escape. But if you can, this will 
give depth, scope and added mean- 
ing to those visiting this magic 
land, 336 pages, illustrated, $4.95 
> > > 


e@ WHO SAID “NEVER THE 
TWAIN SHALL MEET”. . cer- 
tainly the Far East will be rub- 
bing eyeballs with the wild West, 
when MONTANA, the magazine of 
western history goes on display at 
Seoul, Korea. We don't know too 
much about the details, but a very 
cryptic request was received for 
everal copies of our magazine 
to be shown along with meny oth- 
ers from the western world—by 
the Heroes Corporation (whatever 
that many be) in the Newsman’'s 
Club Building at 39 Choongmooro, 
Seoul. We obliged, of course, but 
our imagination is running wild 
as to what it's all about 


* * * 


@ WHEN MAX MILLER, whose 
early childhood was that of a 
homestead kid, near Conrad, Mon- 
tana—but whose oyster is now the 
world—finished his 24th book, 
Speak to the Earth, readers learned 
that parts of the book (published 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts) and 
the title relates to his juvenile 
homestead experience in old M n- 
tana 
. . > 

@ ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL 
articles American Heritage has yet 
published—the now-it-can-be-tcld 


The famous Russell painting, 









record of an interview wiih the 
Sioux Inaian who actually killed 
Custer in the famous Battle of the 
Little Big Horn—appears in the 
February, 1957 issue. On June 24, 
1876, General George Custer, riding 
northwest along the brown, ravine- 
gutted bluffs of the foothills of the 
Wolf Mountains with only a third 
of his total force, was attacked 
with sudden fury by bands of In- 
dians that must have come at h.m 
from all sides. From that moment 
on, only an Indian could tell the 
true story of the incredible battle 
which followed. American Heritage 
presents that story, told by the 
Sioux Chief White Bull in 1932 to 
his close friend and adopted son, 
Stanley Vestal. Because of the 
hostility shown towards White 
Bull by his neighbors, Mr. Vestal 
was unwilling to publish this 
unique account while the Chef 
and his immediate connections 
were still alive, fearing ‘some hot 
head might harm the old man.” 
Now this interview in the Chief's 
own words, published for the first 
time, is available for all readers 
of Western history. 





@ A PRODIGIOUS PRODUCER of 
western fiction is Montana author 
Norman A. Fox. His latest offer- 
ing is The Badlands Beyond (Dodd, 
Mead), a good story of open-range 
vigilante action in the 1880's. Many 
of his books are now being issucd 
in British editions Some have 
been translated into nine other 
languages—French, German, Svan- 
ish, Italian, Dutch, Afrikaans, Dan- 
ish, Swedish and Norwegian. The 
title changes are interesting 
Stormy in the West, in German, 
becomes The White Storm, and 
Dead End Trail in Norway ap- 
peared as Among the Outlaws. His 
The Rawhide Years was released 
last as a movie by Universal-Inter- 
national. As to the C. M. Russel! 
movie. still scheduled for shooting 
by U-I in Montana, Fox says, “I'm 
delighted that Audie Murphy will 
play the young Charles Russell. 











We've been good friends since I 
toured with him in 1953 when we 
opened Gunsmoke based on my 
Rougnshod, in Great Falls, But.e, 
Helena and Billings . . . Audie will 
give sensitivity and in.eiligence to 
the role...” 
= > > 


@ VIGILANTES, RIDE! is a rare 
kid’s book—so good that most 
adults would find it highly excii- 
ing reading. Marian T. Place, of 
Butte, Montana, who writes under 
the pen name of Dale White is 
builaing an enviable reputation 
for such sterling juveniles. Vi- 
king Press is to be congratulated 
for publishing her worthy junior 
books. Of this work, the author 
modestly says: “The Vigilante 
story is the best known, bar none, 
among Montanans and other west- 
erners, and few Montana authors 
fail to succumb to a try at it. At 
no time was I interested in us- 
ing the Vigilante story as suc! 
but preferred to make it the back- 
ground for a story of three boys 
adapting themselves to violent 
change and finding a place in life 

“Had I stayed close to history, 
Nicholas would have been mur- 
dered by Ives, but we liked him 
too well to let him go out of the 
book. The cat, Mike, just ap- 
peared on the manuscript page 
one day and nearly took over the 
book! Ned Yeager, the gentle- 
manly road agent, is sketched very 
close to the man he really was. 
end darned if I didn’t hate to 
hang him!” 

* . > 


e BUNCH OF BARBED WIRE... 
Mrs. E. P. Ellwood of DeKalb. 
Illinois has given the Archives 
end Western History department 
of the University of Wyoming the 
records of the famous Isaac L. Ell- 
wood Barbed Wire Companies. 

The Ellwood Company, manu- 
facturing barbed wire invented by 
Joseph Glidden, was one of the 
first to sell barbed wire on an 
extensive basis in the American 
West The Ellwood Collection 
couvled with the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association files make 
the Western Range Cattle In- 
dustry, at the University of Wy- 
cming, an especially strong re- 
search field for scholars in West- 
ern History. 

The invaluable Ellwood records 
consist of one hundred and 
twenty-five letter file boxes, 
seventy-five letter press books 
sixty ledgers and a large amount 
of unclassified correspondence, a 
valuable bunch of barbed wire 
documentation! 





“Indian Hunter’s Return”, done in 1900. 











I got a letter recently from a television 
outfit in New York asking me if I could 
suggest any “unhackneyed” material about 
the West for a serious television show. 
Well, I could, but I probably won’t. It is 
too discouraging. Movie makers and tele- 
vision people and writers have made their 
own mold for the West and it’s practically 
impossible to break. “Unhackneyed” really 
only means that instead of Gary Cooper 
riding off into the setting sun, he rides off 
into the rising sun. Ten to one he’ll ride 
off into something while Dimitri Tiomkin’s 
music reaches a crescendo. 

Cowboys and Indians in one form or 
another will always be with us and I 
guess it’s a good thing. But I wish these 
people who dramatize things would recog- 
nize that the “West” was a lot of things 
besides cowboys and Indians. 

There was a fur trading frontier out 
here and Hollywood only did it once. 
Then they botched up A. B. Guthrie’s Big 
Sky something fierce. And there was a 
mining frontier in the 80’s and 90’s just 
as inherently dramatic as anything the 
cattle era ever produced. In almost every 
sense F. Augustus Heinze was a more dra- 
matic character than Wild Bill Hickock 
and the background against which he 
operated, the roaring, rich and violent 
city of Butte, was a better dramatic 
milieu than the wide open spaces ever 
were. And that was the West, too. It 
didn’t happen any place else. The min- 
ing frontier of the 80’s and 90’s in the 
West was much more colorful than it was 
in the 60’s—but Hollywood, when it does 
mining at all—has to do it in the 60’s and 
has to have the “typical” prospector in- 
volved, beard, language, mule and gold 
pan. 

Why haven’t they done F. Augustus 
Heinze and his industrial underground 
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war? Why haven’t they done John Sutro 
and his Comstock tunnel? There’s plenty 


written on Loth subjects for any scenario. 
Good books teo. Why haven’t they done 
a hundred Western subjects that have con- 
flict, action, pathos and beauty? 

The fact still remains that good West- 
ern material abounds and that it is West- 
ern, distinctly so. I suggest, for instance, 
that some of these producers take a look 
at C. B. Glassock’s War of the Copper 
Kings. I daresay the reader who picks it 
up will have a hard time putting it down. 
That is the case simply because the book 
has all the elements of any good novel or 
any good movie—only it happens to be 
true. 

Let them also take a look at D’Arcy 
MecNickle’s, The Surrounded. It’s a novel, 
but the truth is in it—and it’s Western. 
As long as Hollywood has breeched the 
ban on color, let them investigate the half- 
breed, or breed. Here they can still have 
their Indians and pretty scenery, but they 
might also make an important motion 
picture. 

Big chunks of Joe Howard’s Strange 
Empire are pregnant with possibilities. 
In fact, Louis Riel and his Metis would 
make a wonderful story as they actually 
were. 

There’s a rash of movies now about 
painters. Presumably Universal-Interna- 
tional is all hopped up about C. M. Rus- 
sell—and they’re going to do a “colossal”’ 
job of it. Pardon us if we wait for the 
preview. 

Anyhow, the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana has a library packed with unhack- 
neyed material. Anybody who really 
wants to break the mold can do it here 
But we won’t help anybody twirl another 
six gun! 








GOLD DUST AND GREEN BACKS 
(Continued from Page 31) 

Quite the opposite of the situation that 
had prevailed in Montana occurred in the 
fall of 1872 in Salt Lake. The bank there 
was pushed to keep up its currency ship- 
ments to New York City. Currency was 
short there as a result of the Panic of 
1872, and the banks in New York were 
calling in their paper from outlying banks. 
Dahler wanted as much Montana currency 
as possible to find its way into New York 
to bolster the bank’s account there.*” 
Dahler warned the Montana banks of the 
coming panic and predicted that it would 
be worse than the Panic of 1857. As a re- 
sult, it was imperative to accelerate Mon- 
tana collections on notes outstanding.*” 


The most probable reason for the short- 
age of currency in Montana was the ab- 
sence of an adequate transportation sys- 
tem. The journey from Virginia City to 
Salt Lake consumed from eight to fifteen 
days, depending on road conditions. By 
1867, the danger from highwaymen or 
road agents was minimal, at least in Mon- 
tana. Still, there was enough danger in 
shipping large amounts of currency, that 
it is understandable that the Montana 
banks of Hussey, Dahler and Company 
were chronically short of the currency to 
operate their business. The railroad did 
not reach Montana unttil 1882; so this 
method of transportation could not be 
utilized. News from Salt Lake was not 
as slow as when no telegraph line was 
available, but connections were still poor. 
Indian troubles plagued the Territory 
until 1877; and until the Indian was paci- 
fied, the roads could never be considered 
entirely safe. 


The money distribution system of the 
United States was not developed to the 
high degree made possible under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The flow of money was 
not regulated, and a place as far from the 
United States as Montana Territory then 
was, was bound to be short on currency. 
The greenback itself was suspect in the 
gold camps of the West, because gold sup- 
planted these greenbacks as legal tender. 
What greenbacks there were in the Terri- 
tory, were used by local businessmen for 


customers who were not miners. By 1867, 
the business and professional elements 
were quite numerous, and they needed 
legal tender other than gold. A more 
equitable money distribution system 
would have allayed what happened to 
Hussey, Dahler and Company, and to 
their brother Helena bankers. 

Hussey, Dahler and Company was only 
interested in making a maximum profit 
from the Montana gold mines. When the 
market dropped after 1870, the Salt Lake 
branch felt itself overextended, and 
wished to terminate its Montana connec- 
tions. This was a natural reaction on 
Hussey’s behalf, but hardly justified in 
the long run. The money which was taken 
from Montana found its way to New York 
and other eastern centers. This money 
could have been used to good advantage 
right in Montana, and for many years 
after the Panic of 1872 the Company 
would have found fertile ground for in- 
vestment. 

This is just one more case of using Mon- 
tana as a place to make money, and doing 
nothing to improve the Territory. The 
Company was no different than many 
others in this respect. This was part of the 
pattern for a place that was used only for 
exploitation, and not solid development. 
The fact remains: Hussey, Dahler and 
Company was the gainer and Montana 
the loser. 


“Same to Hussey, Dahler and Company, Virginia City, 
September 20, 1872, in ¢bid., I. 

“ Same to C. J. Kinney, Virginia City, October 7, 1872, 
in thid., I. 


Saad 


RIDING WITH OUR WRITERS 


Texas-born and educated, Roy Dunn is associate 
archivist of the Southwest Collection, Texas Tech 
college at Lubbock. He has written for various 
newspapers and magazines and THE SOUTHWEST- 
ERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY. Another inquir- 
ing archivist is Hugh Dempsey, of the Glenhow 
Foundation, Calgary, Canada. He is vice-president 





of the Historical Society of Alberta, Associate 
Editor of ALBERTA HISTORICAL REVIEW and 
is currently doing a book-length biography of Crow- 
foot. Porter Ward is a veteran Idaho newspaper 
man, free-lance writer and public relations coun- 
sel at Boise. A resident of Berkeley, Mr. Wall found 
his inspiration for this article in the Bancroft Li- 
brary and in Prof. Lawrence Kinnaird’s fine his- 
tory seminar at the University of California. George 

) Coffee is a long-time resident and lawyer at Cho- 
teau, Montana. Helen R. Mackay is the widow of 
Malcolm S. Mackay who built up the fine collec- 
tion that is now the bulwark of the Charles M. 

Russell Room of the Historical Society of Montana. 
Col. Nye, a retired army officer, now resides at 
Fort Collins, Colorado, doing research and writing 
on the western military frontier. 
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My father sailed around Cape Horn 
in the Clipper Ship “Boston” out of 


New York for California. He landed 
in San Francisco in December 1849 
and mined in California’s Mother Lode 
country from the spring of 1850 until 
1864 he heard of gold strikes in 
Montana Territory and as his claims 
in Tuolomne County (1854-64) were 
pretty well worked out he freighted 
all his hydraulic equipment and soon 
followed it, arriving in Alder Gulch 
in March 1865 going almost at 
once to Last Chance Gulch where he 
bought water rights and built reser- 
voirs, ditches and flumes. I was born 
in Helena on the site of the present 
Governor’s mansion Please enter 
subscriptions for myself and for Judge 
Sydney Sanner who was an at- 
torney for the W. A. Clark interests. 
Frank Newhall Chessman, M. D. 
Los Angeles, California 
* * * 


A transplanted North Dakotan, I 
think your magazine must be the finest 
of its kind in the nation. It’s a great 
credit to this greatest of states. Keep 
it up. You can’t print too much of any- 
thing by or about Charlie Russell. 

H. H. Hannis 
Billings, Mont. 
Herewith two more spanking good 
yarns from the ever-growing remi- 
niscences of oldtimers. And we have 
a beautiful piece by Fred Renner 
scheduled for the future. This maga- 
zine, if the fact has escaped anyone, 
is deenly devoted to Charles M. 
Russell. 
* * * 

I was introduced to your wonderful 
publication only recently when I pur- 
chased a newsstand copy. After read- 
ing it through I knew it was a “must” 
for anyone really interested in the his- 
tory of our great West. I want to 
know about all back issues available. 

Morris O. Cross 

Alexander, N. D. 
We will furnish a list, free, of all 
available back issues. Fortunately 
for collectors, we still have some of 
the following issues: All of 1954; 
Summer and Fall only, 1955; Winter, 
Summer and Fall, 1956; and Winter, 
1957. These sell at $1 each, or any 
ten for $8., first come, first served. 


* * * 
Just saw Montana for the first time. 
Bravo! My real gratitude to you. 
W. H. Bernard 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Words fail to express appreciatior 
of the wonderful magazin« The 
cover is more than beautiful—it is 


simply fascinating. I am delighted to 
receive it and proud to recommend it 
to my friends. 
so ee 
Angeles, Calif 


* + + 


B. Benton ( Retired) 


Los 


From first copies of Montana, loaned 
us by an old cowpuncher friend, we 
have been thrilled almost to tears, 
since we ranched most of our lives in 
North Dakota and on the Powder 
River in Montana. My family ranched 
within 35 miles of Medora and Teddy 
Roosevelt. My husband's people, both 
Lyon and Gilmer, were early in the 
Virginia City gold days and _ later 
worked at the famous Huidkoper 
[sic] horse ranch in the Dakotas 
so you can see why we are so moved 
You are really doing a wonderful thing 
for us oldtimers. 


Mrs. Robert Varney Lyon 
El Monte, California 


” * * 


I have been a constant subscriber 
since a trip West in 1953. It’s a fine 
magazine. I would be particularly in- 
terested in a future article on the old 
towns of Glendale and Hecla, 
my mother was born in the latter min- 
ing camp in 1883... 


since 


Leonard C. Smith 
Elmhurst, Il. 


If our limited and harried staff 
can ever get to editing, we certainly 
will do articles on many of our ex- 


citing old mining camps, including 
Glendale and Hecla. 
* * 7 


Since I picked up my first issue i 
a Safeway store I have been delighted 
. . This magazine deserves to be in 
every home and school in Montana 
Mrs. L. E. Wingert 
Loring, Montana 


The home subscriptions are lag- 
ging, but we are thrilled at the ac- 
ceptance of this magazine in the 
reading rooms, class rooms and li- 
braries of the schools of Montana. 
Many superintendents tell us that it 
does more to instill an appreciation 
of our rich heritage than any other 
media available to them. 


rE MOrGAPT 


. . Quite apart from the enthralling 
text which paints such vivid pictures 
of your frontier days, the quality of 


paper and beautiful illustrations are 
the best of any magazine of any type 
.. The Russell cover 
is greatly appreciated .. . 

Roger Dard 

Perth, Australia 


which | receive . 


We love the cover too; but not 
our Comptroller when the lithog- 
raphy bill comes in. The cost of 
this four-color work, per issue, is 
now greater than was the total 
printing of our magazine three years 
ago, cover and contents included. 


* + * 

You have a large field to work in 
and I can see no reason why this maga- 
zine will not be an even greater success 
with each passing year... 

J. L. Gleason 
Choteau, Montana 
* * . 

I have just received my first issue 
of Montana, have digested its contents 
from cover to cover and to say that I 
am highly pleased is to put it mildly 
... 1 came to the Bear Paw mountain 
region in 1894 . . . saw the transition 
from open range to fences. Very much 
interested in back issues. 

Joseph C. Dupont 
Oroville, California 
* * * 


Many of the old fur traders, buffalo 
hunters and bull whackers went with 
their native wives to the old Blackfeet 
It was there I got my first 


reserve 
peep into what was left of the Old 
West—and a grand experience it was 


to look back on Charlie Russell 


used to visit there every 4th of July. 
Rest of luck in presenting the Old 
West in your fine magazine. 
George Bolton 
New Westminster, Canada 
The memory of C. M. Russell is 
still so sacred in Montana that it 
has just sparked, for several months, 
the hottest tempest the State has 
seen since the “days of the Copper 
K‘ngs.” 
' f * 

Was all set to do a day’s work when 
in comes the mail and in it was your 
durned magazine. Result: no work! 
Truly it is a joy, both inside and 
er 

James Neill Northe 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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4 Good “llkug 


t's uever outdated 


Yesterday’s newspaper or last month’s 
periodical grows pretty stale... 


But the back issues of Montana are not 
only rare but often more exciting and 
valuable than the current one. 


Fortunately for you we still have in print 
timeless articles by such great Western 


writers as: 
Bernard DeVoto 
J. Frank Dobie 


Robert G. Athearn 
L. A. Huffman 








Joseph Kinsey Howard 


Richard Neuberger 
Edgar I. Stewart 
Wallace Coburn 
Mark H. Brown 

Paul Sharp 


/yets Ger Hert 
BACK sSJVES IN THE, } 
\ MAIL 


pARDNER ! 





Dear Sues 


ATER Looe WER MY COPY KE 
OF Your GREAT pyBNICATION 
MONTAUA™ 1 TAKING YOU UP | 
OW FOVR OFFER oF BACK /S5veS. | 
JMELOSER FIND CHECK For 
~/X DOLLARS FOR THE eIGHT 
(SSUES /'VE PARKED OPE. 
JWKINe you, FOR 
A TRULY GREAT HACAZIWE, 


GeRS 


ee = OER WAS Syacert tA 
aS ced a At tt Mypage? 


Covering almost every fascinating facet of the incomparably exciting Old West .. . 


@ Indian Wars 


® Gunmen 


@ Whiskey Traders 
@ Indian Tribes 
@ Troopers 


® Cattle Kings 
® Pioneer Artists 
® Merchant Princes 


® Beaver Trappers 
@ Explorers 


Specifically here are the back issues yet available, some in very short supply... 


WINTER 1954 


Rocky Boy Indians, 
Dusenberry 

Knew C. M. Russell, 
Rubottom 

press Hills Massacre, 
Sharp 

en and Now, Fletcher 
Second Bonanza, Douma 


coe 


SUMMER 1955 


(Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion issue) 

A Tribute to the Expedi- 
tion, Neuberger 

Friendshiv of Lewis and 
Clark, Howard 

Letter From Jefferson 

Set. Patrick Gass, Smith 

Yellowstone Adventure, 
Duboc 

Mandan to the Rockies, 
Christopherson 


Li 


Te 


E. 


SPRING 1954 


terate Fur Trader, 
Ewers 

ax Troubles, Kennedy 
S. Paxson, Artist, 
Toole-Kennedy 


Magic City Manse, 


Jc 


Townsend 
ysseph Kinsey Howard, 
Neuberger 


FALL 1955 


Naming the Nez Perce, 


Josephy 


British Empire Pig, 


Howard 


Hazzard Steven's Ride, 
Davison 

Robinhoodin’ of Sam Bass, 

Dobie 

A. Lincoln & Montana, 
McFarland 

River Boats, Anon. 


SUMMER 1954 


Lochsa River Region, 
Neuberger 

Snowdrift, Lone Wolf, 
Dobie 

I Rode With Custer, 
Stewart 

Waiting For A Chinook, 
Huidekoper 

Earliest Indians, Fletcher 

Stagecoach Hazards, 
Richards 


SUMMER 1956 


(Famous Indian Wars 
Issue) 

Wagon Box Fight. 
Sinclair 

Army vs. Indians, 
Athearn 

Battle of Little Big Horn, 
Coburn 

Relief of Ft. Pease, 
Stewart 

Sioux Ghost Dance, 
Johnson 


WINTER 1956 


Fur Trapper’s Xmas, 1813, Stone; Bridger, King of Mountain Men, Wiltsey; Frontier Bishop (Tuttle), Struble; Huffman, 
Brady of the West, Brown & Felton; Leigh, Sagebrush Artist, Kennedy; History Theses M.S.U., 1915-54. 


WINTER 1957 


FALL 1954 


The Historical Novel, 
Guthrie 

Mercurial Military, 
McElroy 

Frontier Friend, Wilkeson 

Shakesperean Stockman, 
Coleman 

Sacajawea, Inspirational 
Maid, DeVoto 

The Custer Battle, 


Brininstool 
FALL 1956 
Garfield Visits The West, 
Holmes 


Visit to Great White 
Father, Ewers 

Northern Cheyenne, 
Dusenberry 

Last Busting at Bow Gun, 
Huffman 

Tragic Hunting Trek, 
Christopherson 


Indian Trader’s Cache, Wright; 1835 Trip of Rev. Parker, Davison; Alder Gulch Flour Famine, Johnson; A Cowboy’s 
Christmas, Randall; Huffman Roundup Diary, Brown; Strange Concepts of Indian, Mardock; Octogenarian Artist Elwell, 
Mark. 


First come, first served, at $1 per single copy, $4 for any five, mailing costs included. 
Some of these are almost gone, so hurry your order to BACK ISSUES, Montana Maga- 
zine, Historical Society of Montana, Roberts and 6th Avenue, Helena, Montana, Now! 





Sh: MONTANA IS HIGH, WIDE AND MIGHTY HANDSOME 


For a Spring or Summer vacation in Majestic Montana, hitch your 
thrills to primitive areas as wild and scenic as any in the world. 
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